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In nothing is the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence more re- 
markable than in the difference of the dispositions which are made for our 
advancement in religious, and in profane knowledge. The knowledge of 
God, of His bounties, and ot His greatness, of His mercies towards man- 
kind, and of their dependence upon him, are points of such paramount im- 
portance, that from the earliest ages of the world they have been furnished 
with helps amply sufficient to lead them to that consciousness and convic- 
tion. The express word of God himself, messages and visions which 
could not be misunderstood, prophets and seers whose words and acts were 
constantly indicative of their high calling, the written Word itself, penned 
by Divine command, and ordained to a perpetual existence — all these 
were before the sons of men to teach and assist them “in the ways of the 
Lord, and in the works of His commandment ;” — and though men at all 
times, and in all nations, have forgotten or neglected these important truths, 
—though the religion of the true God has, through the frailty and sinful 
propensities of our race, in various parts of the world become lost altoge- 
ther, and the worship of stocks and stones has taken place in hearts become 
brutalized and degenerate, yet does the integrity of the Divine providence 
remain unimpeached, which provided all the requisites for a better course of 
things, which enforced them in a thousand ways both by precept and 
example, and which gave a striking lesson, in one which at least ought 

forever to be kept in recollection, — in the destruction of a world for its 
gross departure from the commandments of Heavenly wisdom. 

To pursue this point still farther it may be likewise considered, that 
such is the undeviating benevolence and mercy of our Heavenly Father, 
that even when precept and example had failed, and awful warnings no 
longer rung in the ears of a back-sliding and self-willed generation, when 
not only His laws but Himself was forgotten or contemned, — the perverse 
creatures of His power still continued to be the objects of His commisera- 
tion and love. — “In the fulness of time” a Redeemer is sent, and the 


“glad tidings” are spread abroad, that through repentance, and faith in Him, . 


there shall be a remission of sins, and a joyful returning of the sheep that 
were lost. 
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In this, as in the earlier dispensations of the Divine will and goodness, 
all is catholic, it is not announced by little and little, as the minds or hearts 
of mankind should feel able or inclined, to imbibe the disclosures, or to 
comply with the conditions. The word of salvation was universal, and as 
it should be, simple and plain ; the command for its dissemination was also 
unlimited as to time, place, or condition ;— “Go ye into all nations and 
teach” was the dictate of the Divine founder of our religion, and its precepts 
were such as that all who heard might understand. 

With respect to the propagation of human knowledge we find the pro- 
gress to be widely different, — yet all tending to prove the wisdom of the 
Divine administration, as best calculated to produce the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number, and conducive also to the progress of that which we 
have first considered —the improvement in religious knowledge, and the 
practice of the duties which we owe to our great Creator and Preserver. 
In the wisdom of this world we find ourselves let into the temple by slow 
and almost imperceptible steps. That which is necessary for the mere 
wants of an infant world is all that is imparted, but faculties are implanted 
in the mind, which enable us to observe, to fix the attention, to combine, to 
adapt, touse. All this is the work of time, and we go on in the progress of 
t civilization and refinement, with the mind rendered more or less docile and 
- humble, according to the greater or less hold which religious feeling may 
ih have obtained over us. 

From the moment that man was expelled from the blessed seats of Para- 
dise, and fell under the denunciation that “ by the sweat of his face” he 
if “should eat bread,” it became necessary to him to lay held of every re- 
Hi source that should be presented to his mind and understanding. — Hence 
Bill the weapons of the chase, the care and its concomitants of his cattle, and 
Bill the instruments of husbandry, were the first efforts of man’s invention, as 
i | being actually necessary for his preservation from famine.— As society in- 


t 
t 


creased so did all the wants of men increase, but with them came also an 
increase of invention, and the augmented impulse to try fresh resources. — 
lf Step by step were the hidden treasures of creation developed and accomo- 
| . . 
HE dated to use, — gradually did the faculties of the mind unfold themselves, 
i human reason began to assume its ascendency, and, when kept in subservi- 
J 


| ence to the higher and more sublime authority of Divine ordinance, wrought 
Y from day to day new and beneficial conclusions for the children of men, 
i till at length they began to emulate the sublimity which they could not 
i reach, and broached speculations dignified by the name of philosophy, 
which have been alternately the admiration and the scorn of succeeding 
generations. 

| Hi Discoveries are made by what is commonly called chance, and inven- 


as out of place here to trouble ourselves as to the propriety or impropriety 
of the term “chance ;” the wise man, the fool, and the philosopher, have 
each his own opinion on that point. It will be sufficient to observe that 
whether it be from accident or design, the fact is, that the world was never 
inundated with a flood of discovery, so as to be overwhelmed with its mag- 
nitude, and carried away by its force ; nor has invention pursued its course 
so rapidly as to preclude its effects from being brought into useful action, as 
fast as they could be brought to bear. The progress of civilization is 


li tions are ordinarily the results of discovery. It would be needless as well 
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gradual, and well for mankind is it, that the wisdom of Omniscience in 
this matter, is greater than that of system-mongers. Hence in order-o 
have the tree healthy, strong and vigorous, it is necessary that the roots 
should be enabled to throw out fresh fibres that require additional juices 
and nutriment, rather than that the whole strength should be exhausted in 
throwing out numerous but weak branches, deficient in stamina and barren 
in fruit. This, in the opinion of reasonable men, has been considered one 
of the greatest proofs, in the economy of nature, of an overruling Provi- 
dence, — of a wisdom not only to create but to perpetuate,— that the 
devout man, and the well-wisher to the cause of truth could desire ;— its 
effects are hourly before our eyes, he that runs may read, and they af- 
ford matter of consolation and triumph to the Christian of the high and 
holiest kind ; — consolation that he is under the guardianship and agency 
of one who cannot err, and will not fail,—triumph in the idea that the 
cause in which he has enlisted is such as opposition and cavil cannot sully, 
but rather, like the most perfect of metals, throws out a higher splendor, the 
more hardly it is assailed. 

Leaving then the consideration of “ chance” untouched, we may go on to 
observe, that an useful discovery has rarely been thrown away upon man- 
kind. It is true that as population increased, and congregation enlarged, 
wants increased or were created ; many of them ideal it is true, but not the 
less wants for all that. However, with them invention went hand in hand, 
and it has always been found that the time present was the highest degree 
of attainment and information, — in the minds of men. Cities rose, states 
Were created, commerce increased ;—the primitive cabin was gradually 
exchanged for the magnificent palace, and the canoe of the savage gave 
place to the bark of the adventurer. Men changed their stations and their 
places on the earth, they travelled, they brought home accounts of barbaric 
splendor, and barbarous manners, of the riches of the East, and of horrid 
pagan rites, of the elevation of human grandeur, and of the debasement of 
the human mind. The geographer began to entertain glimmerings of the 
true figure of the earth, and ardent desires began to be entertained for 
resolving the problem. We can have little difficulty in imagining the very 
throes of science. Men were on the very threshold of the temple of Truth, 
and wanted but a helping hand to lead them into the precincts. It came! 
At the crisis when it was needed, itcame. The virtues of the loadstone, 
the polarity of the needle, opened to the traveller the prospect of transport- 
ing himself whithersoever he should desire. This power, so mysterious in 
its action, yet so beneficial in its consequences, was long within man’s 


knowledge before he could avail himself of it to practical utility ; and even 


when adopted as a guide upon the “ watery waste,” men seemed to have a 
dread of expatiating too far, and for a century at least contented themselves 
with cutting off the minute parts of the course which formerly led them 
along the shores of the seas which they traversed, or at best with making 
their way from one known promontory to another. 

Gradually, however, the spirit of adventure became extended, and con- 
fidence in the new guide increased, until the genius of CoLumsus broke 
through the bonds of timidity, and urged him to the grand exploratory 
course, which gave to mankind a new world, and gave an impulse to 
science and discovery beyond all that their ideas had ever led them to 
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conceive. Expedition followed expedition with unparalleled rapidity, and 
in less than twenty years an immense tract of fine country, nine thousand 
miles in extent, became familiar to human feet which had hitherto been 
unconscious of its existence. In twenty-eight years after the discoverer of 
a hemisphere had been on the verge of destruction by his own people as a 
madman, a belt was put round the whole earth by Magelhaens, and the 
problem of the earth’s rotundity, together with the difficulties of traversing 
its surface in any direction or to any extent, was set at rest for ever. 

But though this was accomplished, it only proved that the attainment of 
one object only makes it the stepping-stone to another. The first effect of 
the grand discovery was but to awaken the worst and most sordid passions 
of mankind. The lucre of gain, and the possession of power, were the 
most prevailing emotions, —and what a number of black passions will 
they call up, and what a dreadful catalogue of crimes do they cause, to 
gratify those baleful as well as hateful feelings. Let the atrocities of the 
Spaniards in the west, and of the Portuguese in the east, bear witness of 
the depravity of the human heart, and of its perpetual tendency to fall 
lower and lower in abomination, unless where it is sustained by the hand 
of religion. 

It may here be urged, that the discoverers were in faet men who professed 
to be the disciples of the religion of mercy, and yet that her dictates were 
unable to check the desolating and cruel hand that was laid upon the help- 
less and unopposing Indians, nor to prevent the system of fraud and deceit 
that was practised upon their confiding credulity. To this it may be re- 
plied, that the discoverers themselves were little more than half-civilized 
savages. Men who like their fathers had spent their days in the field of 
strife. The wars of Europe up to thattime had been perpetual and univers- 
al; every nation, if not engaged without, had its commotions within ;— war 
was the only trade of the highest and the lowest — and the middle classes, 
who were the merchants of the world, had not risen to that rank in popular 
estimation, which subsequent times have discovered to be so justly their 
due. It followed, therefore, that discovery should call for achievement, and 
that conquest was expected to produce riches. Thus did two powerful 
feelings receive ministration. The soldier was always poor, and wealth 
and honors were here at his beck. Besides which — against whom 
were the fulminations of his wrath, or the practice of duplicity exercised ? 
— Against “the untutored Indian” whom the spirit of those times had 
taught him to consider as hardly a degree above the “ beasts which perish,” 
and whom the corrupt belief of the age had taught him he might extermi- 
nate if he could not convert. 

All this is much to be deplored ; — providentially it did not last long, and 
its consequences in the end, fell heavily on the oppressors and on their 
children. Again, we stop not here, to enter upon a metaphysical investi- 
gation as to the mixture of good with evil in the moral administration of the 
world. The parable of the wheat and the tares will supply to the Christ- 
ian all the reasoning that he needs upon the subject, — to the philosopher 
we would give the argument of Pope, that 


the universal cause 
Acts not by partial but by general laws, — 
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and to those who are not satisfied with these two reasons, we can but pity 
their blindness, and hope for their recovery. But now another system 
of conduct arose. The mercantile interest began to preponderate. The 
resources of commerce are endless, and the riches produced by her are 
beyond all count, — for not only does she bring the treasures and convenien- 


ces, the luxuries and appliances of other lands in exchange for the surplus . 


commodities of our own; but whilst she enlarges our intercourse, she 
enlarges our souls and feelings. The glow of self-satisfaction in which 
Wwe are so apt to envelope ourselves, the airs of superiority in which we 
are ever too ready to invest ourselves, are thrown off through the impercep- 
tible and unconscious observation which from time to time we make on all 
around us. We perceive that if we possess arts which are unknown to 
other nations, they also have theirs which they can vaunt over us ;— if our 
soil produces useful fruits and commodities from which other soils are 
debarred, such is the equalization of blessings, that they in their turn have 
productions which will enable them to traffic upon terms of mutual accom- 
modation, —and that if we have political, or scientific, or moral advantages 
over those of another region, it ought to be matter of thankfulness and 
gratitude that we can avail ourselves of them to the still greater increase of 
our comforts and happiness, whilst, by the very act, we are ministering to 
the welfare of those with whom we interchange, and perhaps are also 
spreading the advancement of those very blessings which we enjoy in so 
high a degree ourselves. 

It is the last consideration with whieh we have here todo. The gradual 
intercourse with the new world, in which may also be included the inhabit- 
ants of the innumerable islands of the Pacific, has done more than merely 
developing their resources in a commercial point of view. It has discover- 
ed to the philanthropist, thousands, nay even millions of his fellow crea- 
tures, living in spots, each of which may be called a paradise of the earth, 
producing plenty almost spontaneously, and by human industry capable of 
being made abodes almost fit for the blessed; — yet there, the possessors of 
such a beautiful soil, and with capacities fully equal to the most enlight- 
ened among their brethren of the earth, are sunk in the very mire of igno- 
rance, sensuality, and worse than brutal prostration of the moral man. 
These people, every one of whom is 


Fit temple for the Deity to dwell in, 


are, or until lately have been, utterly ignorant of the true God, abandoned 
to a licentious profligacy which almost shakes belief, and of which the 
pen is forbidden to describe, or the tongue to utter, the extent; and thus 
not only living in open, though ignorant violation of the will of the 
Almighty, but, in its consequences, involving their own well-being in a 
temporal point of view, and turning all their blessings into a curse, and 
themselves into little above irrational beings. 

In such a state of things, it was natural for minds imbued with philan- 
throphy, to be desirous to ameliorate the condition, both spiritual and 
emporal, of so great a multitude of fellow-beings, and to render useful to 
che great family of the world those beautiful and fertile spots which 


: pangled the Pacific, and wasted “ their sweetness in the desert air.’— To — 
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accomplish so beneficial a purpose, the missionary offered his aid ;—the 
missionary, of all the classes of mankind the most beneficial, zealous, and 
disinterested. Travellers in general, even admitting them to be persons of 
good education, and general information, are rarely educated for the express 
purpose of seeing strange lands, people, and manners. Their adventures 
are most commonly the result of fortuitous circumstances, and we are 
indebted to the advantages they may happen to possess, and their degree of 
judgment in laying hold of those advantages, for the greater or less 
degree of interest which the details of their travels convey to their readers. 
Whereas the missionary is generally prepared for his duties, with the most 
sedulous care.—Knowing that he will be led by those duties, into the 
society of men immersed in the profoundest depths of barbarism, with 
whom, to attain the fruition of his high aud holy desires, it will be neces- 
sary to act warily, he is therefore led to probe his own mind, to consider 
his own capacity, and to ascertain whether that which he thinks to be the 
working of a zealous spirit within him, is not in reality a momentary 
and blind enthusiasm, or worse, a powerful curiosity to see strange lands, 
i and stranger people.— When amongst them, he must be aware, that to 
i carry his great point, he must not commence a hostile attack upon their 


— 


prejudices and notions, but gradually undeceive them with regard to the 
follies long embibed and believed, and make their new path to eternal 
happiness as smooth as the regard to sacred truth will permit. — Not only 
| must he be and do all this, but his duty to the society he leaves behind, 
it requires that he shall exercise his cultivated faculties in surveying the 
j qualities of the soil, in observing those of the atmosphere and climate, in 
Pita) noting the useful productions indigenous to the places, and trying experi- - 
: ments as to what might with advantage be introduced there. He should 
THA be a draftsman, a botanist, a chemist, a surgeon. He should be cheerful, 
| complying, robust, hardy, and patient. — These indeed are essentials to the 


perfect traveller, but the missionary knows that all this is expected of him. 

Great are the sacrifices, and multifarious are the qualifications, of this 
important body of men,—yet, if we look into their history, how seldom have 
Hil they disappointed the expectations that were formed of them,—and how 
. often have they transcended all that could have been looked for at their 
hands. Not but that with this, as into every other sublunary institution, 
| corruption will sometimes creep. The missionaries can afford to admit that 
: occasionally there has risen up a senseless fanatic among them, who has 
Hi injured the cause he sought to serve by ill-timed zeal, by ungovernable tem- 
H ' per, by narrow views, and by prejudices of his own ;—that more than once 
hirelings, in the most opprobious sense of the term, have got charge in the 
| sheepfold, and have made the fleeces their care, rather than the flock,—and 
ij that others have turned “the house of God” into “a den of thieves,” by 
tik making their pastoral charaeter a cloak for political schemes. All this may 
il be conceded, because the institution is human, and therefore imperfect. But, 
| as a whole, the missionaries might boast, if boasting made any part of their 
vocation, that never a society of men passed more blamelessly through life, 
in their own conduct, or made greater and dearer sacrifices for the sake of 
religion and humanity, than theirs, nor have any contributed more largely 
to general edification and information than they have. 

To the author of the work before us, we think the reading part of the 
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world, are under peculiar obligations. His feelings are kind, his ideas are 
elegant, he has a strong taste for the picturesque, a heart beating high with 
love to his fellow-creatures, and an understanding which enables him to 
employ his faculties to advantage. It would be vain to point out the finest 
or the most interesting parts of this work, we may give as a specimen, how- 
ever, of the style, the following passage, selected at random. 


“War was seldom proclaimed or commenced with promptitude, being always con- 
sidered as one of the most important matters in which the nativn could engage. 
Hence the preparatory deliberations were frequent and protracted. 

“ The greatest importance was always attached to the will of the gods: if they 
were favorable, conquest was regarded as sure; but if they were unfavorable, defeat, 
if not death, was ascertain. Divination, or enchantment, was employed for the pur- 

of knowing their ultimate decision ; and at these times they always pretended 
to follow implicitly supernatural intimation, though all this juggiing and contrivance 
was designed only to deceive the people into a persuasion that the god sanctioned the 
views of the king and government. The divinations were connected with the offer- 
ings, and the success or failure of the expedition was vften chiefly augured from the 
muscular action in the heart or liver of the animal offered, the involuntary acts and 
writhing contortions of the limbs of the human sacrifice in the agonies of death; or 
the appearance of the slaughtered victim after it had been placed upon the altar. 

*¢ ‘When the murder and destruction of actual conflict, terminated, and the van- 
quished sought security in flight, or in the natural strong-holds of the mountains, some 
of their conquerors pursued them to their hiding-places, while others repaired to the 
villages, and destroyed the wives, children, infirm and afflicted relatives of those who 
had fled before them in the field. These defenceless wretches seldom made much 
resistance to the lawless and merciless barbarians, whose conduct betrayed a cow- 
ardly delight in torturing their helpless victims. Plunder and revenge were the 
= objects in these expeditions. Every thing valuable they destroyed or 

re away, while the miserable objects of their vengeance were deliberately mur- 
dered. o age or sex was spared. The infant that unconsciously smiled in its 
mother’s arms, and the venerable gray-haired father or mother, experienced unbridled 
and horrid barbarity. The aged were at once despatched, though embowelling and 
every horrid torture were practised. The females experienced brutality and murder, 
and the tenderest infants were perhaps transfixed to the mother’s heart by a ruthless 
weapon—caught up by ruffian hands, and dashed against the rocks or the trees—or 
wantonly thrown up into the air, and caught on the point of the warrior’s spear, 
where it writhed in agony, anddied. A spear was sometimes thrust through the in- 
fant’s head from ear to ear, a line passed through the aperture, and when the horrid 
carnage has been over, and the kindling brand has been applied to the dwellings, 
while the flames have crackled, the dense columns of smoke ascended, and the ashes 
mingled with the blood from the victims, the cruel warriors have retired with fiend- 
ish exultation, some bearing the spoils of plunder, some having two or three infants 
hanging on the spear, they bore across their shoulders, and others dragging along 
the sand those that were strung together by a line through their heads, or a cord 
around their necks. This cruelty was not confined to the slain ; the living captives, 
adults, and children, were sometimes thus strung together by cords passed through 
the head from ear to ear by holes made with the spears. 

** When those who had been vanquished in the field, did not return to battle, but 
remained in their strong-holds, another religious ceremony was performed by the 
conquerors, called the Hora. A large quantity of property, the spoil of victory, was 
taken to the priests of Ora, partly as an acknowledgment for past success, but chiefly 
to encourage them to increased intercession that the destruction the god had eom- 
menced might not cease till their enemies were annihilated, for their wars were wars 
of extermination. 

“One singular result of their dreadful wars, and their horrid sacrifice of human 
beings, is, the existence of a number of wild men, inhabiting the fastnessess of the 
interior mountains of Tahiti. I have not heard of any having been seen in any 
other island, but they have been more than once met with in the neighborhood of 
Atehuru. When I visited this station in 1821, I saw one of these men, who had 
been some time before taken in the mountains ; he was comparatively tame, yet I 
shall not soon forget his appearance. He was above the middling size, large boned, 
but not fleshy. His features and countenance were strongly marked: his com- 
plexion was not darker than those of many around, but his aspect was agitated and 
wild. His beard was unshaven, and his hair had remained uncut for many years. 
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It appeared about a foot and a half in length, in some parts perhaps longer. He wore 
it parted in the middle of his forehead, but hanging uncombed and dishevelled on the 
other parts of his head. On the outside it was slightly curled, and hung in loose 
ringlets. The color was singular: at the roots, or close to his head, it was dark 
brown or black, six inches from his head it was of a tawny brown, while the extrem- 
ities exhibited a light and in some places bright yellow. | Many attempts had been 
made to persuade him to have it cut, but to this he would never consent. 

His only clothing was a ~aro, or girdle, with sometimes a light piece of cloth 
over his shoulder. is nails for the sake of convenience, he had cut. He said but 
little, and though he came and looked at us once or twice, he seemed averse to ob- 
servation, and retired when I attempted to converse with him. He had been driven 
to the mountains in a time of war, had remained in solitude for years, had been at 
length discovered % perenne travelling in these regions, secured and brought down, 
where with great difficulty he had been induced to remain. Mr. Darling said he 
was very quiet, but appeared uninterested in most of what was passing aronnd him.” 


But on every subject he has shewn equal attention to perspicuity, and 
has been equally judicious in the choice of subjects. Mr. Ellis was 
upwards of eight years among these Islands, upon the sacred duties he 
1 had undertaken, and had the delight and satisfaction to see a remarkable 
| improvement, both in the morals and manners of many of the inhabitants. 


{ He was able to trace the progress of religious feelings upon the minds of 
their savages, and their gradual assumption of the manly character, in the 
more elevated sense of the term. This progress he describes, together with 
the acts of his fellow laborers and himself, in a modest but firm manner. — 
In no case do we see self-satisfaction even implied, the whole work bears 
the impress of candour, truth, and propriety. We gain a greater insight of 
the capabilities both of these Islands and the Islanders from this work of a 
man who has made them his home and his study fora series of years, 
than could be gathered from the hasty glances, however penetrating, of a 
thousand passing travellers, going to make discoveries. 

Finally we conceive that this book, and such as this, wili do more to 
Jan rescue the characters of the missionaries from the obloquy into which they 
hs sometimes fall, through the misrepresentations of ill-disposed or unthinking 
nia! men, than volumes of vindicatory pamphlets could do — which latter indeed 
' too frequently do but blow up the coals they pretend to extinguish, and 
perpetuate the dissentions which they profess to heal. 


LINES — FROM METASTASTIO. 


To deeds of high emprize, or worth. 
Courage alone gives generous birth ; 
To weariness nor danger bend, 

Fortune will still the brave befriend. 


Let him not tempt the dangerous deep 
With his adventurous sail, 

Who fears the rushing billows’ sweep, 
Or trembles at the gale. 


aly From the dark field of blood afar 
ai Let the faint coward steal, 
Hai Who shrinks before the blaze of war, 
at Or the fierce trumpet’s peal. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIANS. 


ALEXANDRO MANZONI. 


Wirn the career of Manzoni as a tragedian commenced the dawn of a 
new era in the dramatic literature of Italy. While both England and 
Spain were in the possession of a national drama, for the establishment of 
which they were indebted to no other language, the writers of Italy had not 
as yet ventured to depart from the strict rules, which had governed the 
dramatic poets of antiquity. The “unities” were still bugbears to terrify 
from all attempt at innovation, and the precepts of Aristotle, instead of 
being regarded simply as notices of the manner in which theatrical enter- 
tainments among the Greeks were conducted, were received as canons, 
from which it might not be lawful to appeal, or to apostatize. Alfieri had 
presented a great example of rigid adherence to these precepts; but the 
loftiness of conception, and the sublimities of language, which in him 
compensated most fully for the absence of all local coloring, were found 
wanting in most of his imitators ; and consequently those disadvantages 
which, in him, had served but to place his excellencies in more striking 
relief, in them rendered more apparent their poverty of invention, and the 
difficulties of the system itself. To Manzoni is his native country indebted 
for the rise of what is termed the romantic drama, in contradistinction to 
that constructed upon the classic model, and continued by Alfieri and his 
followers. The adventurous poet has eloquently vindicated his course in 
breaking through the customary restraints, both in the preface to his Conte 
di Carmagnuola, and in a letter addressed to M. C * * * upon the unities 
of tire and place in tragedy. He says thus in his preface. “Among the 
various expedients which men have adopted to hinder the progress of art, 
the most ingenious is that of- having, in almost every argument, two oppo- 
site maxims, each held equally as infallible. Applying this principle to 
the comparatively limited department of poetry, they give this advice to 
those who cultivate it. ‘Be original — yet venture upon nothing of which 
the great poets may not have left you the example.’” He then proceeds to 
a just and able exposition of the disadvantages of the unity system; while 
the two tragedies that follow form an admirable illustration of his own 
arguments for its abandonment. 

Every reader of Venetian history is familiar with the events upon which 
Manzoni has constructed his Conte di Carmagnuola ; indeed the predic- 
tion of the hero that his condemnation would fix an indelible stain of 
infamy upon the name and annals of the republic, has been fully accom- 
plished. Even were not the memory of her victim vindicated from 
reproach, and the record of her treachery given to posterity in the glowing 
pages of one of the most distinguished poets of the age, the history of the 
noble condottiero would present an instance of ingratitude and atrocity 
almost unparalleled even in the dark register of Venetian policy. Manzoni 
has depicted the character of the Count precisely as we may imagine him 
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to have lived; bold, ambitious, and with all that impatience of control and 
fearlessness of consequences, which mark the successful soldier. With 
ostentatious intrepidity he sets at nought the reproofs and threats of the 
commissaries of Venice, and treats with a soldierlike contempt their inter- 
ference in a privilege, which had long been regarded as an inalienable right 
of war, the liberation of prisoners taken in any engagement. In the very 
presence of these awful agents of secret power, he not only bestows free- 
dom on such prisoners as remain, but loads them, his ancient comrades, 
with tokens of remembrance and affection. But a more adequate idea of 
this production, which can boast among its eulogists the illustrious name of 
Goéthe, may be conveyed by a detailed analysis, which we shall accord- 
ingly give. 

The first scene in the first act is laid in the Senate bal! at Venice, where 
the Doge announces to the assembled senators an embassy from Florence, 
soliciting their alliance in a war against Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of 
Milan. The Count of Carmagnuola, who is well known as a victorious 
warrior in the battles of Milan, is mentioned as having sought protection 
from the Venetian government from the fierce hostility of his ancient ma- 
ster, and is proposed as the leader of the forees of the republic, in case of 
her accession to the league of Florence. The Count is introduced into 
the hall of council, where his sentiments and his character are unfolded ; 
and after his departure a warm debate ensues, upon the poliey of deciding 
on war or peace with Milan, and of bestowing the command of their army 
on the fugitive Count, in the event of war. The senator Marino, in a 
speech full of prudence and suspicion, opposes the election of Carmag- 
nuola as their chief; but Marco espouses with zeal and confidence the part of 
his friend; and the scene terminates at the moment of taking the votes. 
In the next the Count is diseovered at his own house, awaiting in eager 


anxiety the decisions of the senate. 


Count. Leader—or fugitive! To drag henceforth 
My days of exile in inglorious ease, 
Like some age wearied veteran, feasting still 
Upon past deeds — forever in the posture 
Of supplication or of gratitude — 
Protected by a stranger arm, which soon 
May weary of its bounty and forsake me. 
Or on the field once more to feel new life, 
To hail fresh fortune — at the wonted sound 
Of the full trumpet’s peal to wake again, 
And give the accustomed order — this the hour 
Which all decides. If Venice chooses peace, 
Shall I in this asylum hid remain, 
Like some base felon in the sanctuary 
Where he has sought a refuge ? Shall my strength, 
Which changed a kingdom’s fate, be powerless now 
To work my own? Among so many princes, 
In this broad Italy, is there not one 
Who dares to look with longing on the crown 
That glitters on Filippo’s worthless brow ? 
Who calls to mind ‘twas I that circlet won, 
From the ten tyrants’ hands twas I who tore it, 
And placed it on that head! Act I. Sc. 4th. 


His soliloquy is interrupted by the arrival of Marco, who brings to him 
the joyful intelligence that war is resolved, and he chosen leader of the 
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host. His prudent friend seizes upon this occasion to exhort him to restrain 
the fiery impatience and self-willed daring, which had already made him 
enemies among the most powerful of the state. In the second act, we are 
transported into the camp of the Milanese, where the various condottieri 
are assembled under the command of Malatesti. The Milanese camp, 
situated on a spot of ground protected from attack by woods and marshes, 
is inaccessible to the forces of Carmagnuola, who seeks by petty insults 
and provocations to draw them from the place of security. The scene of 
the deliberations of the chiefs, where the prudential remonstances of Per- 
gola and Torello are overpowered by their impetuous companions, is 
wrought up with admirable skill, but is too long to be extracted, and would 
not welladmit of division. The next scene is laid in the tent of the Count in 
the Venetian camp, where a soldier informs him that the enemy has aban- 
doned his station. The noble warrior burns with the desire of approaching 
vengeance ; he gives rapid yet comprehensive orders to his several chiefs, 
which are obeyed with alacrity ; and the animation, and quick succession 
of incidents, which give a stirring interest to this scene, form an enlivening 
and appropriate contrast to the grave discussions of the preceding. The 
poet has ventured upon a further innovation, or rather a revival of ancient 
custom, in the introduction ofa chorus of sixteen strophes at the conclusion 
of this act, which has no connection with the main action of the drama, but 
may be supposed to be uttered by some ideal spectator. It opens with a 
magnificent description of the battle which ensues; and for splendor of 
imagery, truth of delineation combined with play of fancy, and the pathetic 
and impressive strain of moral remonstrance with which it concludes, is 
altogether unsurpassed by any lyrical effusion in the Italian language. 
The third act is occupied by the disputes between Carmagnuola and the 
Venetian commissaries, whose arrogant assumptions of authority meet with 
no deference from the haughty soldier, he not oi ly refusing to prosecute 
his victory according to their suggestions, but liberating all his prisoners in 
open defiance of their commands. This recklessness of daring, as well as 
the secret purposes of vengeance expressed by the commissaries, prepare 
us for the fatal events which are to follow. The first scene of the fourth act is 
in Venice, in the Hall of the Council of Ten; where Marco, in vain en- 
deavoring to defend the Count from treachery, finds himself suddenly 
involved in his imputed guilt, and is despatched by order of the senate to 
Thessalonica. He embarks, fully convinced that the death of his friend is 
resolved on, and that any attempt to serve him would but precipitate both 
into one common ruin. The scene then changes to the tent of Carmag- 
nuola, who receives in open and unsuspecting security, the order for his 
recal to Venice ; and thinks only of the delight of embracing his wife and 
child. In the fifth act he is brought before the Doge and the Council of 
Ten; they at first feign to consult him upon the conditions of peace pro- 
posed by the Duke of Milan; but their dissimulation becomes gradually 
apparent, and the mask at length falls off. We extract the scene of his 
arrest. The Doge commands that he should be removed to the secret 
tribunal, there to hear and answer his accusation. 


Count. Ido refuse — 
What I have done for Venice, I have done 
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Full in the face of day ; nor will I render 
Account of such amidst insidious darkness. 
The soldier is alone the soldier’s judge. 

To those, who know me, will I deign defend 


My qeteant fame; I will that all the world 
Should hear my vindication, and should see —- 
Doge. The time is past for will. 
Count. Who thralls me here ? 
What ho! My guards! 
Doge. They are far from hence. Without there! 
(Enter armed men.) 
Behold your guards! 
Cownt. I am betrayed! 
Doge. ’T was prudence 


Thus to dismiss them! Folly ’twere to doubt 
The traitor, in his own dark toils surprised 
Should earn the name of rebel. 
Count. Rebel! — Ay! 
Ye now have power to word it as ye list. s 
Doge. Away! To the tribunal — 
| Count. One brief moment — 
H i : Listen tome. You have decreed, I see, 
My death — but with my death you have decreed 
Your everlasting infamy. Where’er 
Beyond its ancient bounds the Lion standard 
Waves 0’er its subject towers, all Europe knows 
*T was 1 who planted it. The popular voice 
May here be dumb, — but in all lands, that spun 
ie The tongue-controlling terrors of your sway 
nih There shall be weighed — there writ in characters 
be Indelible —my merits — your reward ! 
a Think of your annals, think of after time. ; 
Hl The day may come when ye shall need a warrior ! 
: Who then will be your champion? This your deed - 
Pile Firing the troops against you.— True! this day 
Hi I stand within your power; yet oh! remember, 
, So was I not by birthright! —I was born 
A warlike, an united, nation’s son, — 
A nation wont, as her peculiar glory 
To guard the honor of her humblest child. 
Deem not this outrage there will pass unnoticed, — 
Ye are deceived; some foe of yours and mine 
Has labored to delude you ;— ye believe not 
I have betrayed you! "Tis yet time — 
Doge. Too late ! 
When thou didst ponder crime, and boldly thought 
To brave the justice which should punish it, 
Then was the time for foresight. 
Count. Coward fool! 
Thou darest perchance to dream that one like me 
Fears for his paltry life! Then shalt thou learn 
4 How heroes die. Away! When life’s last hour 
Shall find thee stretched on thine unhonored bed, 
yi Wilt thou with such a high and fearless front 
) WW Meet peaceful death, as this which now I wear, 
} Dragged, by thy doom, to this disgraceful end? (Exvt ge se 


The remaining scene which we offer is part of the interview with his 


[ wife and daughter, brought into the prison to take leave of him, before he is 
led to death. 
Antoinette. My husband ! 
Matilda. Father! 
Antoinette. Thus returned ! Is this 


The moment wished so long ! 
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Count. Alas! Heaven knows 
For you alone I fear it. I am used 
Long since to look upon the face of death, 
And welcome it. For your sakes, I have need 
. Of courage now — ye will not rob me of it! 
God, in his goodness, when he visits man 
With dire misfortune, gives him fortitude 
That may sustain the blow. May yvurs now equal 
Your bitter trial. Take this last embrace, — 
Its joy is heaven’s own gift. Thou weep’st— my daughter! 
Thou, consort, too! 


To the bitter execrations forced by despair from the lips of his daughter, 
he answers — 


Count. No—no! my sweet Matilda! Impreeations 
Of vengeance or despair should never rise 
From thy pure heart, — nor harass these last moments; 
Their grief is sacred. Deep in truth our wrong; 
Yet pardon it — and thou shalt quickly feel 
That, in the midst of evil, joy remains. 
Death! Our most cruel foe can do no more 
Than hasten it; oh! death is not man’s deed! 
For then ’twere past endurance ; — ’tis from heaven, 
And heaven with such deep comfort sweetens it, 
As man gives not, nor takes. My wife — my child! 
Hear my last words. With bitterness, I see, 
They fall upon your heart, yet sweet it may be 
One day to dwell on them. Thou consort, live! 
Live — and o’ercome thy grief. This wretched one 
Must not be all an orphan. Fly from Venice — 


-f- And thou, sweet flower, who in the storm of battle 
Didst bloom to cheer me, thou dost droop thy head ! 
The tempest sweeps above, and rudely shakes thee ; — 
Thy bosom heaves with sobs ; — upon my breast 
I feel thy burning tears, and cannot wipe them ! 
Thou seem’st to ask protecting care from me — 
Alas! I cannot give it; but thou know’st 
To the bereaved, in Heaven, there is a Father ; 
Confide in Him, and live for tranquil days, 

If not for joy, — such surely must await thee. * 
Why has the rushing tide of anguish burst 
Upon thy morn of life, if all the rest 
May not be bright and tranquil ? Live, and cherish 
This sorrowing mother. * . bd 
Gonzaga — take the hand which thou hast oft 
Pressed on the morn of battle, when we parted 
Doubtful to meet again. Wilt thou now clasp it, 
And pledge thy faith that thou wilt henceforth be 
Guide and protector to these helpless ones 
Till they are rendered to their kindred ? 
Gonzaga. This 
I swear. 
Count, I die content. When thou returnest 
Back to the field, salute my brethren there ; 
Say I died innocent, — thou hast been witness 
To all my deeds, my thoughts — and know’st how truly. 
Say that my sword was never yet profaned 
With treachery’s stain — ’tis I who am betrayed ! 
When trumpets sound, when to the eager winds 
Your banners wave, think on your ancient comrade, 
And when, the battle o’er, upon the field 
The priests shall offer mournfully to Heaven 
Their sacrifices for the dead, remember, 
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I too once hoped, my destiny reserved me 
To die upon the field. 


They are interrupted by the entrance of armed men, who advance 
towards the Count ; the unhappy females swoon at the sight. 


Count. Oh, merciful God! in pity thou hast snatched them 
Both, from this cruel moment. F'riend, sustain them — 
Remove them hence ; and when they see the light, 
Tell them —— that nothing, more remains to fear ! Act V. Se. 5th. 


The diction of the Count of Carmagnuola is flowing and beautiful; the 
language natural and easy, perfectly adapted to the situation of the different 
characters, yet at all times elevated and full of tragic energy. In the 
delineation of his other historical characters, Manzoni has drawn equally 
upon the stories of his imagination for the distinctive touches: the calm 
and faithful Gonzaga, the reckless Malatesti, the noble yet cautious Per- 
gola, and the fiery Fortebraccio, bear the marks of the same creative 
genius which called into being the avowedly ideal personages of Marco 
and Marino. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the merits of // Carmagnuola, 
because it is a production of which modern Italy is justly proud; and 
enjoys a higher reputation than Adelchi, although the latter has received 
the preference from judges whose opinion is entitled to respect. This 
tragedy illustrates the incidents which preceded and attended the fall of 
Lombardy as a kingdom, at the time when it was invaded by Charlemagne 
and the Franks, and the order of historical events is preserved, in strict truth 
and unity, with scarce any mixture of poetical fiction. Our limits will not 
permit us to enter into a minute analysis of the Adelchi, but we shall 
present one or two extracts ; the only difficulty which occurs being that of 
choosing among the exquisite passages with which the work abounds. — 
The description by the Ravennese priest, of his journey among the moun- 
tains, in search of the Frank army, is animated and richly poetical. After 
recounting his wanderings and dangers, he concludes thus: 


Martino. Hope, with the dawn reviving, wakened me; 
With strength renewed, I climbed the steep ascent ; 
Scarce had [ touched the summit, when a sound 
That murmured from afar, incessant, deep, 

Broke on my ear ; — I paused, and motionless 

Stood there to hear. ’T was not the babbling water, 
Dashing on rocks below; “twas not the wind, 
Whispering among the tangled forest-tops; 

It was the hum of living voices, — murmurs 
Mingled and indistinct, of words, and works, 

And stirring footsteps, --- the low surgelike tones 

Of some vast multitude. My heart beat high. 

I hastened onward. On yon height, Oh king! 

Which seems to our diminished sight afar 

A sharp and rugged peak to cleave the sky, 

Extends an ample plain, thick with green herbage, 
Ne’er trod by man till then. Onward from thence 

I rushed, with eager steps ; while every instant 

i The tumult thickened, I devoured the way 

eis In breathless speed, — flashed on the vale mine eyes, — 
aie And saw — Oh Heaven! I saw — the camp of Israel, 
The long-wished tents of Jacob! On the ground 
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Prostrate in joy, I praised a guiding Lord, 
Implored a blessing on them, and descended. — Act 2, Se. 3. 


Amid the scenes of warlike bustle which constitute the interest of this 
drama, is one remarkable for its quiet and pathetic beauty, rendered more 
interesting, perhaps, from its striking contrast to the preceding and 
following scenes. It is the death scene of Ermengarda, the repudiated 
wife of Charlemagne, who had taken refuge from the tumults of war in 
the monastery of San Salvador, in Brescia. She enters the garden of the 
monastery, supported by her sister, Ansberga, and attended by the maidens 
of the convent; and the touching sadness of her address to her com- 
panions, affords ample proof that our poet did not neglect the tenderer 
emotions in tragedy. After confiding to her sister her last requests, she 
indites a message to Charlemagne. 


Ermengarda. Let him say thus : 
That Ermengarda passed in peace away ; 
That she no hatred left on earth, and now 
Entreats the Eternal, by her sufferings past, 
To ask not of her enemies account, 
Since she in peace hath suffered. Let him say, 
If to imperial ears the word sounds not 
Too bitter, that in death I pardoned him. 
Wilt thou do this ? 

Ansberga. My last expiring words 
May Heaven receive, as thine to me are sacred. 

Ermengarda, Beloved! yet one parting boon I erave. 
Thou who, while life this wasted frame invested, 
With such fond care didst nourish it — shrink not 
To do the Jast sad office, and compose 
My breathless limbs. This ring, on my left hand 
Which here thou seest, this must descend with me 
Into the tomb, for ’twas a holy gift 
Before God’s altar. — Be my obsequies 
Humble, as may become me ; man is dust, 

And what have I to boast of ? Yet preserve 

The decencies of queenly state! A tie 

Most sacred, made me queen; *twas God’s own gift, 
Which none can rob from me — thus, as my life 

My death shall speak my rank. 

Ansberga. Oh! banish from thee 
These memories of grief! Listen to me — 
Complete thy sacrifice — let this asylum 
To which the Lord a fainting pilgrim led thee, 
Become thy lasting refuge, and the home 
Ofthy repose. Put on the sacred garments ; 

The spirit with them, and forgetfulness 
Of every earthly wo. 

Ermengarda. What ask’st thou, sister! 
That I should lie to God? I cannot come 
Before his shrine! spotless I am, ’tis true, 

But still a mortal’s bride. Oh, happy ye! 

Who free from memory’s curse, your hearts can offer 
Pure, to the King of kings! the holy veil 

Can bind upon your brows, ne’er yet profaned 

By gaze of man !—I am not such! Act IV, Sc. 1st. 


In the agony with which she receives the announcement of Charle- 
mague’s perfidious marriage with another, and her delirious ravings, we 
perceive that she had not yet abandoned, even in death, the hope of being 
received and reinstated in her former honors by her royal husband ; indeed 
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her character on the whole displays the gentle and still loving woman, 
rather than the injured princess. She sinks breathless into the arms of her 
attendants, and the sacred sisters chaunt a pious hymn over her departure. 
The pathetic also is not neglected in the last interview between the 
wounded prince Adelchi and his father Desiderius, immediately after the 
taking of Verona, when all hope is over, and both are prisoners in the 
hands of the Frank. In the death of Adelchi, the poet has more than com- 
pensated for his departure from historical accuracy, by his admirable use 
of the material furnished him for the heart-rending and powerful scenes. 
We conceive the last line of the piece, which we do not here venture to 
translate, the agonizing burst of sorrow from the bereaved king and father, 
to equal in pathos and depth of expression any passage within the whole 
range of ancient and modern tragedy. E. F. E. 
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THE PATRIOTS OF THERMOPYL&. 
From the Greek of Simonides, 


Bricut was their fortune, and sublime their doom, 
Who perished at Thermopyle,—their tomb 
An altar for their sons,—their dirge renown ! 


Their epitaph nor rust shall ere efface, 
Nor Time, that changes all things else, debase, 
Nor later ages in their pride disown! 


Their tomb contains, enshrined beside the dead, 
A mightier inmate,—Her for whom they bled,— 
Glory! Their country’s unforgotten Fame. 


Witness the royal Spartan, who death 
Did win high valor’s more than Pythian wreath, 
A crown unfading,—an immortal name! 
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THE EVE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


PART I. 


* Fare thee well, Lord; 
I would not be the villain that thou thi . 
For the whole space that ’s in the tyrant’s 
And the rich east to boot. Macbeth. Act 4. Scene 3. 


Tus sun was setting after a lovely day in August, and his rays still 
gilded the broad mirror of the Seine, and the rich scenery of Paris, 
— palaces, towers, and domes, with crowded streets, and shadowy groves 
between, —reposing in the mellow light, while the heat, which had been 
$0 oppressive in the earlier hours, was now tempered by a soft breeze from 
the west. Tranquil, however, as that picture showed when viewed from 
a distance, there was little of tranquility in aught beyond the view; the bells 
from an hundred steeples were ringing out their liveliest tones of joy, 
banners and pennons of many colors flaunted from every pinnacle, while 
ever and anon the heavy roar of cannon was mingled with the acclama- 
tions of the countless multitude. Every window was thronged with 
joyous faces, every place and thoroughfare swarmed with the collected 
population of that mighty city, all, as it seemed, partaking of one common 
happiness, and glowing with mutual benevolence. Here swept along a 
procession of capuchins in their snéwy robes, with pix and chulice, banner 
and crucifix, censers steaming with perfumes, and manly voices swelling 
in religious symphony, here some proud count of Romish faith, descended 
from his destrier, and bent his lofty crest to the very dust in adoration of the 
elevated host, and here some no less noble Huguenot passed on in calm 
indifference, without exciting either wonder, as it would appear, or anger 
by his inattention to the holiest ceremonial of the church. Minstrels and 
jongleurs with rote and viol, professors of the gai science in every differ- 
ent tongue, and with almost every instrument, were mingled with paysannes 
in their variegated garbs and wooden sabots, and condottieri sheathed in 
steel. Fair dames and gallant knights of high descent jostled, forgetful of 
their proud distinctions, with the despised plebeians whose hearts yet beat 
as lightly beneath their humble garments, as if they throbbed under robes 
of ermine, and embroideries of gold. At this delicious hour, and contem- 
plating this moving picture, two persons stood, shrouded from public view 
by the rich draperies of the window, in a projecting oriel of the Royal 
Residence—a youth, whose unmuscular limbs and beardless cheek, pro- 
claimed his tender years, although the deep lines graven on his brow by 
intense thought, or trenched by the fiery ploughshare of unmastered passions, 
belonged to am aturer age. His cloak and jerkin of Genoa velvet slashed 
and faced with satin, and fringed with the most costly lace of Flanders, 
were of the deepest sable, from which flashed forth in strong relief his 
knightly belt and collar of invaluable diamonds. — In person, air, and garb, 
he was one, from whom the stranger’s eye would turn in aversion, and. 
return again to gaze, as if by some wild fascination, upon that sallow 
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countenance and hollow eye, marked as they were by feelings most high and 
most unholy. Beside him stood a female of superb stature, and a form still 
as symmetrical as though her eighteenth summer had not yet passed away. 
There was a fierce and lionlike beauty in her masculine features, but that 
beauty was defaced and rendered horrible by the dreadful expression, which 
glared from her eyes, as though some demon were looking forth from the 
abode he had usurped within a mortal frame, of more than mortal majesty. 
Her garb was like her son’s, for such was he on whom she leaned, of the 
deepest mourning, but gathered round her waist by a broad cincture of 
brilliants, from which a massive rosary of gold and gems hung nearly to the 
knee; her long tresses, which though sprinkled now with many a silvery 
hair, might once have shamed the raven, were braided closely round her 
forehead and partially confined beneath a circlet of the same precious 
jewels. They were, in truth, a pair pre-eminently stamped by nature’s hand, 
and marked out, as it were, from the remainder of their species, for 
the performance of some strange destiny or good or evil. Had Catharine 
de Medicis and her royal son been envelopped in the meanest weeds, 
stripped of all ensigns of their dignity, and encountered in regions most 
distant from their empire, they must have instantly been recognized as per- 
sons born to exalted eminence above their fellow-mortals, and singularly 
qualified by talents, no less powerful than perverted, for the art of govern- 
ment. A single gentleman in royal liveries attended in an antechamber 
on his sovereign’s call, while in a gallery beyond the nodding plumes 
and gorgeous armor of the Italian mercenaries, who at that period 
were in truth the flower of all continental armies, shewed that the privacy 
of monarchs, if splendid, was but insecure, inasmuch as their power was 
enthroned upon the fears rather than upon the affections of their subjects. 
For many moments they gazed in silence on the passing throng, but it was 
evident from the working of both their countenances, that their survey had 
for its object anything, rather than the mere gratification of curiosity. At 
length, — asa noble-looking warrior, his venerable locks already blanched to 
snowy whiteness, before his nervous limbs had given a solitary token of 
decay, rode slowly past, attended by a brilliant train, in confident security, 
—a scornful smile curled the dark features of the boy with even more than 
wonted malignity. “The simple fool!” —he whispered to his evil coun- 
sellor — “‘ He rides as calmly through the courts of our palace, as though he 
marshalled his accursed heretics withia his guarded leaguer!” 

“ Patience! my Son,” — returned that fiendlike parent,— “Patience, yet 
for a while. A few days more and the admiral shall cumber the earth no 
longer!— The sword is already whetted for his carcase, and would to 
heaven that all our foes were tottering on the edge of the same gulf, which 
is prepared for thee, Gaspar de Coligni.” 

“T would it were over;”»— answered Charles — “there is more of subtle- 
ty and warlike skill in that grey head, than in an hundred Condes. The 
day approaches—the day that must dawn upon the brightest triumph of 
the church; and yet so long as that man lives, nothing is certain !— One 
doubt in that shrewd mind, and all is lost! — He must be dealt upon right 
shortly, —I would it might be done tomorrow! ” 

He raised his eyes half doubtingly to the countenance of his mother, 
and almost started at the illumination of triumphant vengeance, which 
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kindled in her withering smile — “ Tomorrow! — He shall perish!» — she 
hissed in the suppressed tones of deadly hatred and unalterable resolution — 
“ What ho! — who waits there ?” — she continued, as her quick eye caught 
a glimpse of a passing figure in the crowd, “Tomorrow he shall perish, 
and there stands the man, who must perform the deed! T'éte dieu, 
must I call twice! without there!”—and in the furious anxiety of the 
moment, she stamped her heel upon the tesselated floor till the very case- 
ments shook. Startled by her vehemence, the page drew near on bended 
knee, and was faltering forth apologies, when with a voice of thunder she 
cut him short— “ Nearer !— thou dolt — nearer I say — wilt pause till ’tis 
too late— Look forth here! see’st thou yon tall swordsman! — Him with 
the velvet bonnet and St. Andrew’s cross ?— Thou dost? — After him 
with the speed of light!—say to him what thou wilt, so thou sayst not I 
sent thee, but bring him to his majesty’s apartment, so soon as night shall 
have well fallen !— Hence, begone!— Cover thy liveries with a simple 
roquelaure, and away !— Why dost thou pause ?— Begone —nay hold! 
if he should doubt, or fear, say to him as a token —‘ The sword is the most 
certain spur!’” 

The man, whose form had thus attracted the notice of Catharine, 
might well have drawn attention by his magnificent proportions alone, 
even had his habit been less at variance, than it was, with the established 
fashion of the country. A plain bonnet of dark velvet, with the silver cross 
of Scotland, and a single eagle’s feather, drawn forward almost to his eye- 
brows, a corslet of steel, burnished till it shone as brightly as silver, worn 
above a dress of chamois leather exquisitely dressed, and fitting with 
unusual closeness to his limbs, offered a singular contrast, from its plainness 
and total want of ornament, to the gorgeous garments of the French cava- 
liers fluttering with fringes, and slashed with a dozen different colors, 
besides the laces and embroidery of gold or silver, which were, at that 
period, the prevailing order of the day. Still more widely did the old- 
fashioned broadsword of the stranger, with its blade four feet in length, 
and its two-handed gripe, differ from the diamond hilted rapiers of the 
Parisian gallants;—-and most of all did the stern and melancholy air of 
the noble Scot, for such did his bearing and his dress proclaim him, dis 
tinguish him from the joyous, and, at times, frivolous mirth of the gay 
youths, who crossed his path at every step. Nor did his appearance fail to 
attract comments, not of the most flattering description, from the French 
chivalry, who, renowned as they most justly were, for skill in the tilt-yard, 
and valor in the field, had, even at distant era, acquired the character of 
coxcombry and over-attention to externals, which is by some supposed to 
have descended to the present generation. It is probable that it was owing 
in no slight degree, to the muscular form and determined port of the 
soldier, that these comments did not assume a more offensive shape; yet, 
even thus, they had nearly kindled the ire of the formidable individual to 
whom they bore reference, “Mon Dieu, quil est barosque celui la,” 
lisped a fair girl to the splendidly dressed cavalier, on whom she leaned— 
“ Tl vient apparément des Montagnes Ecosses,” returned the gallant after 
a contemptuous glance, “avec son epée ala Morte d Arthur, et son air a 
Saire tremblér les souris.” The blood rushed furiously into the weather- 
beaten cheeks of the proud foreigner, and for a second he doubted, whether 
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he should not hurl defiance into the teeth of the audacious jester, but with 
the reflection of a moment, his better sense prevailed. Twirling his mus- 
tachios with a grim and scornful smile, he passed upon his way, shoulder- 
ing the press before him, as he muttered — “ The painted Popinjays, they 
neither know the weapons of men, nor the courtesy of cavaliers.” It was 
at this moment, that the emissary of the Queen, who had easily tracked a 
figure so remarkable as his of whom he was in quest, overtook, and brushed 
him somewhat roughly on the elbow as he passed. “Follow” -—- he said 
—“Follow me if you have the heart of a man.” When first he had felt 
the touch, yet boiling with indignation at the treatment he had experienced, 
he had half unsheathed his poiniard, but having received, as he imagined, in 
the words which followed, an invitation to a proper spot for appealing to 
the sword, he strode onwards, in the wake of his challenger, silent and 
determined. A few steps brought them to a narrow alley, into which his 
guide plunged, turning his head to mark whether he was followed as he 
wished, and, after threading one or two intricate and unfrequented streets, 
they turned into the Royal Gardens, which, now so famous, even then were 
decorated with no common skill. “ This spot, at length, will suit us,’— 
said the Frenchman— “ Monsieur is undoubtedly a man of honor?” 
“You should have learned my quality ””—replied the haughty Scot, — 
“before you dared to offer me an insult. Draw, sir, we are here to fight, and 
not to parley!” 

“ Du tout — Beaw Sire” —returned the other, not a little annoyed, as it 
would seem, at the unexpected turn which the affair had taken, —“I 
am the bearer of a message to you — a message from a lady !— nota cartel !” m | 

“Now out upon thee, for a pitiful pandar” — said the Scot, with in- 
creased ire — “ dost thou take me for a boy to be cheated with such toys as 
these? Out with your weapon, before I compel you to it, by the hard word, 
and the harder blow.” 

“May all the saints forefend!”—replied the frightened courtier — 
“your valor, my fair sir, has flown away with your discretion. I come to 
you a peaceful bearer of a friendly invitation, and you will speak of nought 
but swords, A lady of the haute noblesse would speak with you on matters 
of high import, — would charge you with the execution of a perilous and 
honorable trust ;— if you will undertake it, meet me here at ten o’clock to- 
night, and I will lead you to the rendezvous, if not, I will return to those 
who sent me, and report the Scottish cavalier as wanting in that high valor 
of which men speak, when they repeat his name !” 

“Tt is a wild request,”— answered the other, after a short pause — 

ie ; “How know I, but that you train me to some decoy —I have foes enough, 

| . ti to make it like, I tow — What if I bring a partner?” 

at “Tt is impossible,—alone you must undertake the feat, or undertake it 

| ) not at all.— But hold, I had a token for your ear— ‘The sword is the most 

| eertain spur’ — know you the phrase?” 

ag “ As arguing myself known, but whether by a friend, or by a foe, your 

oe phrase says nothing. Nay, be it as it may, I have stood some risks before, 

a and I will bide the blast even now! — At ten o’clock I will be at the tryst. 

Till then” 

“ Adieu” — returned the other,and vanished among the shrubbery, 
before the Scot could have prevented him, if he had been so minded. But 
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such was not his intention, his mind had been gratified by the singularity, 
no less than surprised by the boldness, of the request. Naturally brave 
almost to rashness, banished from his native land for political causes, and 
without the means of providing for his wants, much less of supporting the 
appearances demanded by his rank, he eagerly looked forward to any 
opportunity of raising himself to distinction, perhaps even to affluence, in 
his adopted country; and, with his thoughts in such a channel as this, it 
was not probable that a trivial or imaginary danger should deter him from 
an enterprize, in which much might be gained, while, on the contrary, 
nothing could be lost, but that which he had long ceased to value at an 
extravagant price, an unhappy life. The last stroke of the appointed hour 
was still ringing in the air, when the tall soldier stood alone at the trysting 
place: his dress was in nowise altered, save by the addition of a large 
cloak of dark materials, worn evidently for concealment, rather than for 
warmth ; but, fearless as he was, he yet had taken the precaution of furnish- 
ing his belt with a pair of smaller pistols, then recently introduced. Not 
long did he remain alone, for searcely had he reached the spot where his 
mysterious guide had left him, ere he again joined him from the self-same 
shrubbery, wherein he had then disappeared. Without a moment’s delay, 
the messenger led him forward, with a whispered caution to say nothing, 
whosoever he might see; after a few minutes walking, he reached a portal 
in a high and richly ornamented wall, and knocked lightly on the door, 
which was instantly unlatched by a sentinel, whom, at first sight, the 
Scotsman knew for one of the chosen guards, who waited round the person 
of the sovereign. Sheathed in armor richly inlaid with gold, his harque- 
bus, with its match kindled, on his arm, it would have been impossible to 
pass the guard without a struggle, which must have alarmed a body of his 
comrades, who lay wrapped in their long mantles on the pavement, or played 
at games of chance by the pale glimmer of a single lamp; a ring, as it 
appeared to the silent but watchful Scot, was exhibited, and the mercenary 
threw his weapon forward in a low salute, and motioned them in silence to 
proceed. In the deepest gloom they passed through court and corridor ; 
uninterrupted by the numerous centinels whom they encountered, ascended 
winding staircases; and, without meeting a single usher or attendant in 
apartments of almost oriental splendour, paused at a tapestried door, which 
opened from the wall of a long gallery so secretly that it must have escaped 
the eye of the most keen observer. Here again the courtier touched, rather 
than struck, the pannel thrice at measured intervals, and a female voice, of 
singular and imperious depth, commanded them to enter. The brilliant 
glare of light, which filled the small apartment, had well nigh dazzled the 
bewildered stranger, yet there was enough in the commanding mien of 
Catharine and the youthful King who sat beside her, although no royal 
pomp was there, to tell him that he was in the presence of the mightiest, 
the most dreaded sovereigns of Europe; dropping his mantle and his bon- 
net to the floor, he bent his knee, and, instantly recovering his erect 
carriage, stood reverent but unabashed. Tempering her stern features with 
a smile of wonderful sweetness, and assuming an air of easy condescen- 
sion, which not her niece—the lovely Mary of Scotland,—could have 
worn with more becoming grace, the queen addressed him. 

** We have summoned to our presence, if we err not, one of the truest and 
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most faithful servants of our well-beloved niece of Scotland. Although 
the Queen of France has not yet recognized the person, believe not, sir, 
that Catharine de Medicis is unacquainted with the merits of the Sieur 
Hamilton.” 

Another inclination, and the color, which mounted to his very brow at this 
most flattering, though private testimony, testified his respect and gratitude; 
yetas the speech of Catharine needed no reply, though inwardly marvel- 
ling to what all this might tend, the knight of Bothwelhaugh, — for he it 
was who stood in that high presence, — saw no cause for breaking silence. 

“Speak, Sir,” — pursued the queen, — “ have we been misinformed, or 
do we see before us the most unswerving, and the latest, follower of the 
injured Mary ?” 

**So please your Grace” — was Hamilton’s reply — “so long as sword 
was drawn, or charger spurred, in my unhappy mistress’ cause, so long was 
I in the field!-—- but how I can lay claim to praise as being the last or 
truest of her followers I know not. Hundreds fell at the red field of Lang- 
side, as brave, and better warriors than 1; scores have since sealed their 
faith in blood upon the scaffold ; and thousands of true hearts yet beat in 
Scotland; more faithful never thrilled to the trumpet’s sound — thousands 
that followed her, and fought for her; that watched, and fasted, and bled 
for her.” 

“ But that failed to avENGE HER” — interrupted Catharine, and for years 
afterwards did those words ring in the soldier’s ears with unforgotten fear- 
fulness, for never had he deemed such fiendish sounds of exultation could 

eed from human lips, much less from woman’s. “ Art not thou the 
slayer of the base-born slave, that was the master-spirit of her enemies ? — 
Art not thou he, whose name shall go down to posterity with those of 
David, and of Jael, and of Judith, and of all those who have smitten the 
persecutors of the church of God ?— Art thou not he — whom princes shall 
delight to honor, whom the Holy Father of our faith himself hast pronounc- 
ed blessed ? — Art not thou the avenger of Mary — the killer of the heretic 
Murray ?” 

Soh! sits the wind there—thought the astonished Hamilton, as he 
coolly replied, — “ He was the enemy of my royal, my most unhappy, mis- 
tress, and for that I warred with him a Poutrance !— The persecutor of 
the faithful, and for that I cursed him!— The murderer of my wife, and 
for that, for that alone, I slew him.” 

“Well didst thou do, and faithfully!” cried the queen —“ adherents 
such as thee it is the pleasure, no less than the pride, of the House of 
Guise, to honor and reward.” 

* Sieur of Hamilton,” — continued Charles, apt pupil of his demonaical 
guardian — “ Earthly honors are but vain rewards to men like thee! — 
‘Yet wear this sword as a token of gratitude due from the king of France to 
the avenger of his cousin; if thou art inclined to wield it in the cause of 
him who offers it, I hold a blank commission to.a high office in our army — 
the command of our guards! Shall I insert the name of Hamilton ?” 

“Honors like these, your majesty” — he was commencing, when he was 
again cut short by the queen. 

“ Are insufficient, we are well aware, when weighed against thy merits 
— Accept them, notwithstanding, as an earnest of greater gifts to come. 
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Serve but the heads of the House of Guise, as thou hast served its scions, 
and the trunchion of the maréchal hereafter may be thine. No thanks, 
Sir!— actions are the only thanks that we require ! — and now farewell ! 
— we will speak further + with our officer tomorrow !” i 

Accustomed, long before, to the etiquette of courts, Hamilton received We 
the gift upon his knee, kissed the bright blade, and with a profound inclin- th 
ation retreated without turning, to the door — bowed a ‘second time even i : 
lower than before, and left the presence !— Scarcely, however, had he i 
made three steps, ere he was recalled by the voice of Catharine herself. q 
Ha! now shall I know the price, which I must pay for this rich gewgaw — 
methought such gilded baits must point to future service, rather than to 
past good offices, —the half-formed words died on his lip as the vivid 
thought flashed through his brain, yet not a sound was heard ; he stood in 4.4 
calm attention listening to the words of the tempter. in 

“We have bethought us, Sir,” — said Catharine, in a low stern whisper, ; 
** we have bethought us of a service, of most high importance, wherewith it ny 
is our will that thou should’st commence thy duties, and that too with the i ) 
dawn ! — It has something of danger — but we know to whom we speak ! ; Ha 
— much of honor, and therefore we rejoice in offering it to thee ! — If suc- 
cessful, tomorrow’s eve shall see our champion Maréchal de France. 
Dost thou accept the trust ?” Ae 
- “Danger, so please your highness” — replied the wary soldier — “ Dan- tt 
ger is the very soul of honor, and for honor alone I live. What are the i 
commands of your majesty ?” . 

Confident that her offer was understood and accepted, the same hateful 

-f- gleam of triumph flashed across her withered features as before, and the 
same note of exultation marked her words. ‘“ Thou knowest, doubtless, 
Gaspar de Coligni -— the admiral — the heretic — the sword and buckler of 
the accursed Huguenots!” 

* As a brave soldier, and a consummate leader, I do know the man. 
Pity but he were faithful, as he is trusty and experienced ! — What is your 
grace’s will concerning this De Coligni?” 

“ MEURT!” 

“Give me the means to bring the matter to an issue, and I will do my 

devoir. But how may I find cause of quarrel with one so high as Coligni? 
Bring me to the admiral, and let him take every advantage of place and 
arms, I pledge your majesty my word, tomorrow night shall not find him 
among the living.” 
_ “And think’st thou” — she replied with a bitter laugh — “think’st thou 
we reck so little of a faithful servant’s safety, as expose him to a desperate 
conflict with a warrior such as him, concerning whom we speak. As 
Murray fell, so fall De Coligni! ” 

“* Not by the hand of Hamilton,” — was the calm but resolute answer. 
“My life your majesty may command even as your own —I reck not of it! 
—but mine honor is in mine own keeping. Mine own private quarrel 
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have I avenged, as best I might — but neither am I a mercenary stabber to q 
slay men in the dark, who have done me no wrong — noris a Scottish gen~ i 
tleman wont to take gold for blood shedding. I fear me I have misappre- if 
hended the terms on which I am to serve your grace — most gladly, and : i 
most gratefully, didI receive these tokens of your majesty’s approbation, as 44 
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honors conferred for honorable service in the field. If, however, they were 
given either as a price for the blood of Murray, or as wages to be redeemed 
by future murder, humbly, but at the same time firmly, do I decline your 
bounty !” 

“Why, thou most scrupulous of cut throats !”— exclaimed the youth- 
ful king, whose iron heart was utterly immovable by any touch of 
merciful or honorable feeling — “ Dost thou, thou who didst mark thy man 
long months before the deed, didst dog him to destruction as your own 
northern hound hangs on the master stag, didst butcher him at an unmanly 
vantage, dost thou pretend to round high periods about honor ? — Honor in 
a common stabber! — ha, ha, ha!” — and he laughed derisively at his own 
false and disgraceful speech. 

‘*Tt is because I am no common stabber !” — returned the noble Scot — 
“that I refuse your wages, as I loath the office, and despise the character, 
which you would fix upon a gentleman of ancient family, and unblemished 
reputation ! — My lord -— I slew yon base-born tyrant, even as I would slay 
your highness, should you give me cause. —— Had he been mine inferior, a 
short shrift, and a shorter cord, had paid the debt I owed him! mine equal, 
the good sword, that never failed its master, had avenged her to whom 
alone that master’s faith was plighted ! — He was, so word it if you will, my 
superior! — Superior not in arms, or strength, or virtue, — not in the great- 
ness of nature’s giving, — but in craft, and policy, and all the pompous 
baubles that make fools tremble ; one path was open to my vengeance — 
and one only !—I took it— I would have taken the arch-fiend himself to 
be.my counsellor, so he had promised vengeance ! — show me the man that 
dares to injure Hamilton, and Hamilton will slay him. Honorably if it 
may be, and openly — but, in all cases, stay nim. For this matter, sire ; 
I have no license from my country to commit murders here in France: 
mine own just quarrel I have avenged as best I might, but not for price, or 
prayer, will I avenge the guard of another, — be that other prince, or 
peasant ! — Farewell, your highness, and when you next would buy men’s 
blood, deal not with Scottish nobles,—your grace has Spaniards and Italians 
enough round your person, who will do your bidding, without imposing 
tasks on Scottish men, which it befits not them to execute, nor you to 
order ! — Has your grace any services to ask of Hamilton, which he may 
perform with an unsullied hand, your word shall be his law !— Fill then— 
Farewell !” — 

He laid the jewelled sword, and the broad parchment, on the board, and 
with another inclination of respect, slowly and steadily retreated ! 

*“‘ Bethink thee, sir,” — cried the fierce Queen, goaded almost to madness 
by the disappointment, and by the taunts of the indignant warrior, not the 
less galling that they were veiled beneath the thin garb of respect — “ be- 
think thee ! it is perilous, even to a proverb, to be the repository of royal 


- secrets! how know we but thou mayest sell thine information to de 


Coligni ?” 

“Tn that I would not sell his blood to thee /’ was the stern answer — 
“Tf peril be incurred — ’t will not be the first time peril and I have been 
acquainted—nor yet — I deem the last !” Without another syllable he strode 
from the presence chamber, with a louder step, and firmer port, than oft 
was heard or seen in those accursed halls. The usher, who had introduced 
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him, deeming his sovereign’s will completed, led him forth as he had 
entered, in silence, and ere the guilty pair had roused themselves from their 
astonishment, Hamilton was beyond the precincts of the Palace. An hour 
had scarcely passed before the messenger was again summoned to wait the 
monarch’s bidding. — “De Crespigny,” — he said, “ take three of the best 
blades of our Italian guard, dog that audacious Scot, and — be he at the 
board, or in the bed; at the hearth, or in the sanctuary,” — he paused, 
tapped the hilt of his poniard with a smile of gloomy meaning, and waved 
his hand towards the door, — “ let his head be at my feet before tomorrow’s 
dawn, or look well to thine own !— Away ! — H. 


SONG— THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Harx —to the midnight bell ! 

The solemn peal rolls on, 

And tells us with an iron tongue, 
Another year is gone ! 

Gone with its hopes, its mockeries and its fears, 

To the dim rest which wraps our former years. 


Grey pilgrim to the past! 

We will not bid thee stay : 
For joys of youth, and passion’s plaint, 

Thou bear’st, alike, away. 
Alike, the tones of mirth and sorrow’s swell 
Gather to hymn thy parting. — Fare thee well ! 


Fill high the cup — and drink 

To Time’s unwearied sweep ! 
He claims a parting pledge from us, — 

And let the draught be deep! 
We may not shadow moments, fleet as this, 
With tales of baffled hopes, or vanished bliss. 


No single voice is here 

That could not tell of grief: — 
Fill up ! — We know that friendship’s hours, 

Like their own joys —are brief. 
Drink to their brightness while they yet may last, 
And drown in song the memory of the past ! 


The winter’s leafless bough 
In sunshine yet shall bloom ; 
And hearts that sink in sadness now, 
Dismiss their midnight gloom. 
Peace to the sorrowing! Let our goblets flow, 
In red wine mantling, for the tears of wo! 


Once more! A welcoming strain ! 
A solemn sound — yet sweet ! 
While life is ours, Time’s onward steps 
In gladness will we greet! _ 
Fill high the cup! What prophet lips may tell 
Where we shall bid another year farewell ? E. 
VOL. Il. — PP 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Honor, riches, marriage-blessing 

Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you! 

Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Earth’s increase and foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty ; 

Vines, with clustering bunches growing ; 
Plants, with goodly burthen bowing; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest, 

In the very end of harvest ! 

Scarcity and want, shall shun you; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. ’ 
SHAKSPESRE. 


We hope our readers will not set us down as unmannerly churls, in not 
opening the pages of this month with congratulation, or animadversion, 
upon the season. The truth is, we have, or fancy we have, a very sufficient 
reason for postponing the matter until we should get a little further advanc- 
ed in our labors. We fancy, that, such being the hospitable and cordial 
feeling which is universally manifested in the civilized world, and in our 
city in particular, that good wishes and good feasting increase upon us all, 
till both body and mind enjoy a plenum of good, — we might, with a good 
grace, and with the thanks of our friends, keep back our own offerings until 
the flood of salutation should be a little upon the decline, and then, by pour- 
ing in, prevent the ocean of delightful sensations from settling too fast. 

Of course, dear readers, you perceive the value that we set upon our com- 
pliments, else our little exordium would be miserably thrown away ; and 
when we come to inform you that from ws they ever mean afl that they 
assert, perhaps you will rank them a little higher in your esteem, than you 
commonly do the brief greetings of such a period as this. That you may 
the more readily give us credit for sincerity, it may not be amiss to remind 
you of our relative situations with regard to each other, after which we 
trust scepticism on that point will be at an end, and you will take our good 
hopes for you in right earnest, and wear them in your “heart of hearts.” 

Firstly, then, you will please to recollect that we are your “ most 
potent, grave and reverend” monitors ; — self-elected it is true, and no way 
backward in offering our notions, but then that, good readers, only proves 
the warmth of our attachment to you, and the anxious yearnings which we 
have, to shed upon you a portion of that wisdom and discernment for which 
we are — or ought to be—-so renowned. And this too, without waiting to 
be called upon, — without the frivolous affectation of denial, and pretended 
notions of our own insufficiency. No,—on the contrary, with hearts 
overflowing with philanthropy, and with wigs distended with lore, we 
shower down upon you the out-pourings of our sublime and happy fancies, 
enriching your minds with copious drafts of discrimination and judgment 
from our inexhaustible stores. There are in the world, we fear, who, upon 
perusing this our description, may be inclined to doubt whether we have 
kept strictly within the line of moderation, and modesty, — they may ima- 
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gine that, in these degenerate days, there are but few of such enthusiastic 
feelings, such enlarged attainments, such — unscrupulous candor. They 
may even go the length of calling us — egotists. Base idea! —It is plain 
they do not know us, and we beseech them immediately to get a fresh 
stock of our numbers and peruse us afresh. The knack of giving due 
praise to oneself in the most correct style, is peculiar to very few. Our- 
selves and Cicero for instance. Alack! They know not Cicero, and per- 
haps are ready to throw at our devoted heads the appellation which 
Raleigh bestowed on his friend Blount, — “ An all unutterable — cods- 
head!”* But we are proof against this, we know our own merits, —as 
who indeed should know them best ? — This, then, being settled to our 
mutual satisfaction, we shall proceed to the 

Secondly, — You are our earliest disciples and friends, — or to lay aside 
rhodomontade, you are the first who have fostered our attempts to amuse, 
or, —say if you please — edify the public. To you is in all strictness due 
the offering of a grateful address at such a season, when it is recollected 
that our literary building, whatever may become of it, whether it shall ex- 
pand into a palace or be confined in its walls, — whether it shall fill a 
large circle of society with its radiance, or be restrained within a narrow 
compass, — whether it shall endure to a good old age or be cut off like a 
herb of the field — still, under any of these circumstances, you are its found- 
ation and its early support; and prudential feelings, were there none of a 
more elevated character, would call from us the expression of warm greet- 
ings, and sincere wishes for prosperity to those who bid our own bantling 
prosper. 

Hail !— then, and a happy new year to you all! Friends, patrons, and 
disciples — aye, and all the world! Uncle Toby must undoubtedly have 
been a relation of ours, for we feel our hearts capable of expanding in be- 
nevolence towards all mankind. Why should we — why should you— 
good friends, introduce into the year 1834, any of the corroding sensations, 
any of the heart-burnings, the cankering cares, or the miserable envyings 
of 1833 ? — Where is 1833 ? 


‘With the years before the flood ;” 


and, with it go all the bad qualities, bad thoughts, bad fortune, that were 
engendered in its passage. Let us entertain nothing of the past year but 
the experience with which it has enriched us, and the resolution with 
which it has strengthened us. The life of man is an onward march, there 
-is no retrograding a single step, then why should we embitter the present 
by useless regrets of the past, forgetting meanwhile that every moment of 
the future is gradually becoming the present, and must be properly enjoyed 
now — or never. 

But though we deprecate vain regrets, we would not, dear readers, 
have you to consign the past year altogether to oblivion. There are many 
points worthy of recollection, and for which 1833 should continue noted in 
the “calendar of time.” In that year we stepped forth, clear of the sweep- 
ing disease, which like a devouring pestilence roamed and raged over the 
fair face of creation. In that year the voice of plenty was heard re- 


* Vide Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” 
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joicing through our land, enabling us freely to enjoy the blessings of 
Providence ourselves, and to give to the numerous strangers who sought a 
shelter on our shores. To come into a more narrow view, — in that year 
periodical literature, the highest mark of a refined state of society, began to 
meet greatly increased encouragement, — in that year we were born — the 
youngest born, but with an ambition boundless as that of Alexander, or 
Napoleon — in its way; and as determined to conquer, provided that we 
can handle our arms properly. 

We doubt, dear readers, you will say that among the acquisitions of 
last year we have picked up but one, which has at all times been rife, both 
here and on the other side of the water; videlice, the art of puffing. 
Heaven knows it is so extensively practised, and has been exhibited in so 
improved a state, that we must have been worse than dull not to have 
picked up a smattering. It is “ your only wear ;” — modest merit has but 
one chance now a-days, — that of starving, — and self-defence requires that 
we avail ourselves of that weapon, which only, can save us from literary 
perdition. But, hold! This is no proof of our proficiency, to declare to the 
world our purpose and end. We fear it is easier, after all, to admire an 
excellent quality than to imitate it. We have, be it known to you, a 
school of puff before our eyes, that far transcends all that we dare even 
hope to reach ; it is the result of long and constant practice, we are aware, 
and were it not for a spice of Jesuistical punctuation, which saves to the 
puffers the character of literal truth, whilst it imposes on the puffees, 
something like a most villainous falsehood, we should be inclined to place 
it in the very highest niche of egotistical fame. 

The article so be-praised and so be——lied, we were nearly saying, but 
that would not have been strictly true in us, is a magazine, probably of 
ancient date, though of course posterior to the invention of printing ; — one 
proof of its antiquity is that it hears a Dutch title, and must therefore have 
been coeval with our Netherlandish ancestors. This publication, perma- 
nently sustained as it should appear by the exertions of one man of really 
superior talents, and apprehensions being entertained that he, however ex- 
cellent, would not alone be sufficient for its continued support, put forth a 
flaming advertisement of some others who had contributed a paper each ;— 
so worded and pointed, that to a cursory reader it appeared that these parties 
would still be regular contributors, as well as some others who were sub- 
sequently named, — yet without the advertisers having committed them- 
selves into the direct falsehood of asserting a positive promise from one of 
them. The mode of arranging this dowbie-entendre was most exquisite, 
indicative both of a high perfection in the art of pleasing deception, and a 
high relish for the exercise. The story also goes that two or three of the 
parties, whose names were thus foisted in, were extremely indignant at the 
liberty ; yet so was it managed, that there was nothing at which they could 
justly cavil. Exquisite perfection! Inimitable artifice ! 

With such examples before our eyes, — and if we have but the laudable 
desire along with it— what may you not expect from us! — We are told 
that there is a pleasure in being cheated, which none but the cheated 
know ; — but of this we doubt; at any rate we will not try the experiment 
upon you, dear readers, until our convictions shall have gained greater 
strength. 
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A truce however to this, lest we should be thought to have attempted a 
“puff indirect” ourselves. Let us return to times and seasons. Here we 
all are, then, in the month of January 1834, full of hopes and expectations 
of the future, and with resolutions that the projects which we formed last 
January, but which have been postponed from month to month, — that the 
speculations which from time to time eluded our hopes, yet seemed ever on 
the verge of realization ; that the pleasures which are ever at command 
before they are called, but which are seldom found when sought,—shall now 
no longer be delayed; that the present year shall be the best and wisest of 
our lives, and that we shall forever cease a life of procrastination and 
begin in sober earnest to be wise. Excellent, prudent determination !— 
But hold! — did we not come to the same conclusion in January 1833? 
Aye, marry, and in 32 and 31, and —— it puts us to shame to recollect 
how many preceding years have been entered, and commenced with the 
same wise reflections and conclusions, all proved to be tales 

“ Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Ah! Well says Young, who by-the-by is very awkward company to in- 
troduce into a circle of New-Year’s sprightly friends, but who has some 
old fashioned sense about him for all that, — that we are 

For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel ; — and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise. 

What is to be done then, good friends, when we find our wise and 
virtuous intentions thus frittered away in despite of our better judgment, 
and our strongly nerved will ? Our promises, it seems, are nought. To be 
sure they are only made to ourselves, and we have the right to dispense 
with any of them, the parties being always within our own breasts. But 
somehow, dispense as we may, there is at last a debt accumulated, which, 
if not paid, we shall finally be the losers by the laches, and conscience will 
tell us, though none else should dare, that we are indeed drivellers. 

Perhaps under such circumstances it may be as well to make fewer pro- 
fessions, and avoiding puffing, quackery, and all the other eries which do 
but degrade the dignity of our nature, set ourselves silently but sternly to 
work, to fulfil the obligations due to ourselves, and to the society with 
whom we have brought ourselves in contact. — Agreed. 

Good wishes, and demonstrations of real regard, are no infringement of 
the compact ; they are always grateful to the feelings of the sincere offerer, 
and as they are seldom mistaken by the discerning, they are generally as 
grateful to the receiver. Once more then, dear readers, we wish you many 
happy new years, abroad and at home, in your household and in your 
business, in the state and in your own bosoms. We cannot say that you 
know how to insure ail these, but we are aware that the best of them are 
in your Own power. 

As for ourselves, by virtue of the solemn compact now formed, we will 
not tell you of the delectation that possibly may be in store for you. 


“‘ Pauca,” says corporal Nym, who was occasionally a sound philosopher, 


and whose precepts we greatly admire. 
Adieu, then, — and think of us. 
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THE VETERAN. 


I fear those silver hairs have not found shelter from thy country, though that 
meck has been bronzed in its service —MackeNZIE. 


Ask you how he had spent his prime ?— In arms, — 
In battling stoutly ’gainst his country’s foes. 

Born of that hardy race, the Pioneers 

Who sought the western wilds, with hearts unawed, 
Beneath the forest gloom, wherein they reared 
Themselves a home ; — and cradled there, amid 
The solemn grandeur of the woods, — with scarce 
A closer shelter, than the mingling boughs 
Afforded to his houseless head, —he grew 

Firmer of nerve, and limb; lustier of soul 

From this rough nurture ; and his vigorous mind, 
Strung like the form in which it dwelt, became 

Of strong, unyielding, texture. 


While a boy, 
His father made him share the daily toil ; — 
Taught him to wield the ponderous axe, to smite 
With heavy arm the monarch of the woods, — 
And clear the earth for tillage. — At the dawn, 
Unswayed by fear, the silent haunts he traced 
Of nimble-footed deer ; — their rapid course 
Check’d by his rifle, which with fearful truth 
The life-blood drained, and thinned the timid herd. 
Oft too, from lurking place on high, he marked, 
And dealt death to the panther. 


Thus he lived 
Contented, nor aspired to higher things, 
Until, as on the pinions of the gale, 
Loud rumors reached him of the impending shock, 
Disjoining brotherhood and common nation. 
Then, restless grew his soul ; — then toil was loathed, 
For high his heart beat in his country’s cause, 
And urged him on to mingle in the strife. 
His ardent spirit kindled at the thought 
Of trump, and drum, and cannon’s deep resound, — 
The fall of tyranny, — fair freedom’s triumph, — 
Of conscious INDEPENDENCE, — and in thought 
He felt the victor’s pride, and wore the victor’s wreath. 


Thus glowing went he forth, one beauteous morn. — 
But first the benediction he received 

From the paternal heart, and heard the fervent prayer — 
From the parental lips, — that grace should still 

Attend his steps, and victory, his hand ; — 

That hand which fought in sacred freedom’s warfare. — 
|i He pressed his parents to his faithful breast, 
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Received their kisses on his manly brow, 
And strengthened thus, pursued his steadfast course. 


He hastened on and joined the sacred band, 

Devoted to that cause on which scarce beamed 

One ray of hope. — Long years of strife and hardship 
. Was to the veterans the severe decree. 

Hearts drooped, and hopeless seemed that strife to all 

Save one, whose godlike spirit, in the dark 

And trying hour, cheered up the sinking soul, 

And re-assured each sad, despairing heart. 


Sustained by Him who still defends rue ricurt, 

And rous’d by Freedom’s noblest, greatest, son, 
Through winter’s snow, and summer’s burning heat, 
They gave not way ;—: nor quailed, when front to front, 
’Gainst Britain’s flower in all its pride, they stood 

And dared the unequal field. — Conquerors, at length — 
Hail! Bright events that led to liberty ! — 

Conquerors ! — Old England’s chivalry they foiled f 
With joy they saw her “ grounded arms,” and heard 

** Submission,” from the foe. And when the sun 

Set on Virginia’s well-contested day, 

Each gallant soul felt proud, it had redeemed 

So gloriously its pledge; each warrior felt 

Possessed of one rare treasure, — dearer far 

To every soldier than Golconda’s gems, 

Or ingots from Peru ; — a claim upon 

His country’s gratitude. 


This claim is theirs ; — 
And daily do we hear their deeds rehearsed. 
Familiar with the story, e’en from birth 
We venerate our freedom’s champions, 
And learn to glow o’er scenes of glory past. — 
What have we seen since peace and freedom dwelt 
Within the borders of our happy land ? 
The forest disappears, and smiling fields, 
Rich with the produce of the fruitful soil, 
Bless the light labors of succeeding years. 
Towns, cities, villages, by magic rise ; 
The wilderness retires before the hand 
Of man — the cizilized ; — who freedom claim, 
From swift St. Lawrence, that with boiling flood 
Pours his rich treasures for the wide world’s use, 
To the vexed gulf that rounds the southern shores 
Of fair Columbia, — our native home, — 
Receiving tributary streams, that flow 
Through valleys, fit abodes e’en for the blest. 
These are thy gifts, fair Freedom—these we owe 
To the brave soldier, who thy cause maintained.— 
But where is he ? — Where is the hero now 
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Who hewed the stones, and laid the deep foundations, 
Goodly and strong of this famed edifice ? 

Lives he at ease 1—Say, have we watched his years *: 
Glide on — and sheltered from the tempest’s breath, 

And from the frowns of pinching poverty, 

His venerable form ?—Or, when at length 

His honorable years have had their course, 

Have we to honored tomb consigned his dust 

And with our tears embalmed him? Have we then 

W iped from the widow’s and the orphan’s eyes, 

The drops that flow’d for the lamented dead ? 

A host reply, “ Not so!— We are forgotten.” 


The care-worn veteran, pierced with many a wound, 
Turned homeward, — but his house was comfortless. 
The authors of his birth had passed away, 

And no loved one remained, on whom his heart 
Could lavish its affection. ‘There he stood, 

Strange and unknown to a new race of men 

Who now possessed his paternal hearth. 

Hard fate now doomed him to chill poverty, 

Which with a patient mildness he endured, 
Content, once more to eat the bread of toil ; — 
Precarious bread, — e’en from the land he freed, 
And poverty, — from her he had enriched ; 

Till lengthened years had silvered every lock, 
Bedimmed his eye, and paralyzed his limbs. 


Then was the soldier succoured by the arm 

Of charity unsought. The same kind hand 

That smoothed his dying pillow, and received, 

His oft repeated blessing, laid him in 

His last lone resting place,—a grave, unwept, 

Unhonored, and forgot ! H+. 


DEATH. 
From an uncertain Drama of ZEschylus. 


A THOUSAND wounds may rend the mortal clay, 

But death must tarry till the appointed day !— 

Nor by the festal hearth, with guarded door, 

Safer the doomed one than in battle’s roar. H. 
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THE EXILE. 
CHAP. XII. 


*T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 
Don Juan. 


THERE is perhaps no observation more trite, and at the same time more 
true, than that the beauty or deformity of most external objects, is depend- 
ent in a far higher degree, upon the state of the beholder’s mind, than upon 
any inherent qualities of that, which is admired or avoided. ) Under the 
pressure of absorbing grief, or the painful anticipation of something which 
he “dreads yet dwells upon,” many a traveller, gifted with the keenest 
perceptions of the picturesque, has passed from Dan to Beersheba, and 
pronounced all to be barren; who, returning over the same path in happier 
days and beneath brighter auspices, has paused, and turned again, to mark 
the lovely scenery which he had passed before in apathy, and wonder at 
the strange infatuation, which had converted a glowing garden into a 
desolate and gloomy wilderness. On the other hand, who is there among 
us, that has not at some period or other of his life, felt the exhilaration of 
his individual spirits exercising a sort of mental alchemy upon things, 
which, although in themselves neither beautiful nor new, have acquired a 
degree of lustre totally unmerited, and have actually been rated at this 
fictitious value, until the spiritual intoxication shall have passed away, and 
the fairy visions shall again be measured by the standard of reason and of 
truth ?’ Often in Harlande’s younger days, while care was yet an unknown 
feeling, when his utmest anxiety had been occasioned only by the pursuit of 
some fresh pleasure, had he given way to these thick-coming fancies ; and 
often in the causeless buoyancy of mind, resulting only from the absence 
of all painful feelings, had he seen the barren moor, or sun-bleached pas- 
ture, glow with imaginary colors, as vivid, but alas! even more transitory, 
than those of real nature. But never in his wildest bursts of joy, had he 
felt anything approaching to the state of ecstacy, with which he witnessed 
the fatal parchment, which had banished him from all that he held dear, 
curl in the flames, and vanish into worthless ashes. He rose from his 
chair, strode up and down the small apartment, and finally, as though his 
sensations were confined almost to suffocation, rushed into the open air, 
unconscious whither he was going, and scarcely able to realize to himself, 
the whole extent of his good fortune. Never, perhaps, in his most active 
hours of woodland pastime, had he walked so rapidly in pursuit of the 
wild game, as he now hurried onwards in compliance with the wilder 
dictates of his overburthened heart. Truly has it been said, that hard as 
it is to strive against exceeding and unforseen calamities, it is yet harder 
to support the opposite extremity of unexpected pleasure. There is a spe- 
cies of stubbornness, of obstinate and bitter pride, forever present to the 
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human heart, which in the hour of adversity, comes to the support of our 
sinking courage; which whispers the unworthiness of tame submission, 
and bids us rather gird up our loins, and grapple with misfortune, as with 
an earthly foe, than slavishly confess the power of the blow, which levels 
us to the dust. There is some of this, however, to be found in the case of 
sudden pleasure, the softer and more amiable emotions are exited ; gratitude, 
love, piety are awakened ; the very floodgates of the heart are loosed ; and 

ears will often flow unrepressed from eyelids, which would rather burn 
with fires unquenchable, than display so womanish a token of affliction. 
In Harlande’s mind, however, the operation of joy was different again 
from this; his feelings, which had been unnaturally depressed, and as it 
were, pressed down by heaviness of heart, burst into open exultation ; had 
he been on horseback, he would have driven his spurs to the very rowels, 
and vented his expanding thoughts in the excitement gained by rapid 
motion. — As it was, he wandered aimlessly through the streets, fraught 
with a newer life ; things which but yesterday had seemed all dross, were 
now transmuted into gold. The air was fresher on his cheek, the skies 
looked purer and of less earthly tint, the very shops appeared to have put 
on a gayer and more lively aspect. 

Suddenly he was recalled for the first time from his etherial meditations, 
by finding himself upon the docks on the East River ; without an intention 
or a wish on the part of his understanding, — by that unconscious instinct, 
which excites no wonder when observed in the inferior beings, but which 
is so marvellous when its effects are witnessed in the actions of those, who 
are supposed to be under the guidance of a higher faculty, his limbs had 
borne him to the very wharf at which the gallant ship was moored, in 
which so many months before, he had come out a hopeless and heart- 
striken Exile. The instant that he recollected his scattered senses, the 
gilded letters on the bows flashed on his eye, and, ere a second had elapsed, 
he remembered that a few days only were to pass, before her departure for 
that green Island, which however little he had deemed but yesterday, that 
he should again behold it, yet contained within its narrow circle, all that 
could make his life enjoyable. He knew that most of her berths had been 
already occupied, and on the impulse of the moment sprang up the gang- 
way, grasped the extended hand of the astonished captain, from whom he 
had parted not many hours before, and eagerly inquired whether he was yet 
all full, or if he had a berth to spare. 

* A berth to spare, and for you! What is to happen next? Why surely, 
you had not an idea of a homeward trip when lastI saw you. Well, we 
can find a corner for you, I suppose — you can, at least go shares in my state- 
room, if that will satisfy you! — Devil the place else is there, unless you’re 
for the steerage !— But come let’s have the news!-— What has set you for 
England in such a bustle? —I thought we were to have had a Yankee law- 
yer of you. 

“Oh! that’s all up now ”— said Harlande — “ but, by heaven, I am too 
much excited to be able to think, much less to speak, like a rational being. 
All my troubles are over, I trust; but I scarcely know whether I am walk- 
ing upon the earth, or in the air; and it would not require much to make 
me believe, that the whole is a dream — at least I have dreamed a thousand 
and a thousand less fantastically strange than this reality.” Nor, as he 
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spoke, did he in the least exaggerate his feelings, for it would have been 
scarcely less impossible for him to have crossed the ocean with the speed 
of his own ardent wishes, than to have given, at that moment, a calm and 
comprehensive statement of the occurrences of the morning, and their 
influence upon his altered fortunes. 

With time, however, the reaction, which treads so close upon the heels 
of every earthly happiness, ensued; “the bitter something, which stings 
even in the very flowers,” as the Ethnic poet has so beautifully expressed 
it, “arose from the fountain of bliss ;” the something more, — which is 
always requisite to make perfect any mortal pleasure, and the absence of 
which too often renders us forgetful of the good which is given, and rebel- 
lious against His will who giveth, — was here, as ever, more conspicuous 
than all the unexpected pleasure. True, he was about to be restored to 
the arms of his parents, to the surpassing affection of that dear sister, 
whom his fancy had too truly painted as pining with a faded cheek and 
hollow eye, for him that was afar off! True, he was returning to those 
green hills, which to his partial memory seemed greener and loftier, and 
oh! How far more lovely than any other hills on earth! True, he 
was again about to mingle, if so should please him, in those very circles, 
of which he had so lately been the gayest, and the most admired! True, 
he was about to do all this with an unspotted hand and an unblemished 
reputation ; yet sickeningly did the doubt recur to his proud spirit, whe- 
ther he should not meet civility alone, and ceremonious welcome, from 
those whom he quitted last in most familiar intercourse. Moreover, when 
he reflected upon the cold kindness of the few, and the utter oblivion of 
the many, he felt that never again could he be the same in heart to those 
whom he had formerly so truly loved, even if they should be the same to 
him in outward shew, as they had seemed before the shadow had passed 
over him. Yet, had this been all, easily could he have overcome the mor- 
bid sensibility ; the more easily, in that, while rich and happy, and high in 
the world’s estimation, he had ever doubted the sincerity of fashionable 
friendship, and had experienced almost as much of bitter pleasure, in the 
realization of his preconceived opinions, as he had tasted of sorrow from the 
desertion of his self-styled friends. Had this been all, he could have 
braced his mind to the performance of this, as he had of sterner duties ; 
he could have devoted his wealth to the relief of human suffering, his 
talents to the extension of human information, and his time to the welfare 
of his country ; — ata distance from the turmoil of that society, whose 
-hollowness he had so miserably proved, he could have done this, and been 
happy. But there was a deeper, a more selfish cause behind. How would 
she look upon him, — she whom he had so faithfully, so almost idola- 
trously worshipped ? Was that brief note, that single word, to be esteemed 
a sufficient and convincing proof, that she too was vain and worldly- 
minded, false and heartless ;— that she had willingly received attentions 
from the man in his prosperity, with whom she durst not face adversity ? 
Would she exhibit no symptoms of unextinguished love towards one, 
whom she had formerly greeted with warmth, if not with evident affec- 
tion ? And if she should receive him, now that his star was once more in 
the ascendant, with undiminished favor, would he not be mad to accept 
demonstrations of a partiality, which had been disclaimed, if not aban- 
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doned, at so late a period ? Or might he hope that Alice had been con- 
strained by her ambitious parents, in defiance of her inclinations, to send 
that chilling answer, to so fervent an effusion of honorable feelings, as he 
had forwarded to her, before departing from the home of his forefathers ? — 
When Lindley sat down calmly to deliberate upon his prospects, his heart 
sank within him ; and, although he had been so lately elevated, as it were, 
to the pinnacle of happiness, by the simple knowledge that his pleasure 
should hereafter be his only law, and that his return to England was se- 
cure, he now almost considered his previous state of hopeless banishment 
as preferable to the views which were now set before him. Hope, however, 
man’s last and surest comfort, with a frame of mind naturally sanguine and 
elastic, raised him above his despondency ; and ere long he detected him- 
self in the act of building castles of imaginary happiness, and picturing in 
his mind bright dreams of domestic pleasure, and of Alice Mortimer. — 
Then, as he roused himself from this effeminate and, as he deemed it, 
unworthy indulgence of his fancy, he determined, that he would hurry 
with all expedition, to his father’s house, that he would ascertain as speed- 
ily as he might the real nature of Alice’s inclinations, and then, if he 
should find his worst apprehensions verified, he would devote a year to the 
society of his beloved parents, buckle the sword upon his thigh, and volun- 
teer his services to some one of the foreign powers, and so in active duty 
find a temporary if not an eternal oblivion of his sorrows and his suffer- 
ings. 

In the meanwhile time lingered not. Although the business, which 
Harlande had to transact before his departure from the United States was 
neither of a very urgent nor a very complicated nature, still there was 
enough to do in settling the few debts he had contracted, in preparing for 
the voyage, and in taking leave of the friends from whom he had received 
such cordial and sincere hospitality, to prevent his mind from undergoing 
a second relapse into gloom or uneasiness. For any person endowed with 
common sensibility, the moment in which he quits a spot to which he has 
been connected by the most adventitious circumstances for any consider- 
able space of time, must be fraught with some painful recollections. How- 
ever unwillingly he may have taken up his abode in any quarter of the 
world, however few and slender may have been the real benefits which 
may have accrued to him during his temporary sojourn, still the hearth by 
which he has sat so many wintry hours, the board at which he has enjoy- 
ed so many comfortable meals, the bed on which he has so often sunk into 
slumber caused by the labors of the day, must take some hold on his affec- 
tions, nor will it be possible to break the ties which connect him to his 
home, although it be a home. but for a season, without feeling some slight 
regrets, some tender recollections, even when returning to the place of his 
birth, and the land of his affections. How much more strongly then must 
this be the case, when he is departing, as was Lindley Harlande, from 
friends, who if recently acquired, had yet granted their esteem at a period, 
when older associates were loosening the bonds which formerly had linked 
them so tenderly together; who had taken the wandering stranger to their 
bosom, as though he had been a brother returned from a distant voyage ; 
who had lavished their hospitality on one from whom they could not even 
dream of meeting a return; and with whom, according to all calculations of 
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human probability, 4e never should associate again, on this side of the 
grave. When Lindley considered, in addition to his doubtful prospects in 
his native land, the real and unbought affection which he had experienced 
from the family of Warburton, — when he reflected that the vast distance 
which must hereafter intervene, would render the probability of their en- 
countering again in the highest degree improbable, besides that the increas- 
ing years of his valuable friend would diminish that slight probability an 
hundred fold, his regrets were heartfelt and not entirely free from the bitter- 
ness of self-reproach. “ So far,” he would whisper to himself, “have I been 
from adding anything to the happiness of this amiable family, from repay- 
ing the manifold obligations under which I am situated, to this benevolent 
old man, I have perhaps unwillingly indeed, but not unwittingly, destroy- 
ed a portion of that felicity which he possessed before, and pierced the 
father’s heart in its most tender part, by means of the affections of his 
daughter.” Nor was it possible that a young man, kind-hearted and con- 
siderate towards the feelings of others, as Harlande has been described, 
should be wholly unmoved by the evident sorrow of so lovely and so 
amiable a being as Emma Warburton. Bravely indeed did the poor girl 
struggle with her sorrows, and with that peculiar fortitude, in which 
women perhaps excel the stronger sex, she succeeded in stifling her misery, 
if such she felt, within the recesses of her own bosom. As soon as she dis- 
covered that she had unconsciously lavished her affections upon a man, 
who, though in every sense deserving of her love, had not a heart to be- 
stow in return, for that which she could so devotedly have tendered, she 
strove heroically to redeem her error. Pale, indeed, and at times, — when 
in the silence of her chamber,— tearful, she nevertheless bore herself in 
society with unfaltering resolution, nor could the keenest eye have detect- 
ed the secret of her heart, unless it had been furnished with a previous clue. 
She not only met Harlande daily with unrestrained friendship, but she 
even compelled herself to talk with him freely of the dear fraternal friends 
to whom he was soon to be united; and this too with an air unmingled 
with aught of forced levity, and without an attempt to conceal her real and 
feminine sorrow for the loss of a friend, who, though she well knew that to 
her he never could be more, was in every way deserving of her regard and 
confidence. The strength of mind, which she exhibited on all occasions 
during this most dangerous and trying period, was of an infinitely higher 
character than Lindley had attributed to her at an earlier period of their 
intimacy ; and while it gave him even greater pain, when he perceived the 


many admirable qualities which she possessed, to think that such a crea- 


ture should have cast a heart, so exquisitely formed, away ; it gave him, at 
the same time, stronger grounds for hoping that a passion, which she had 
power so completely to subdue in its external demonstrations, would ere 
long be suppressed entirely and for ever. 

It is indeed possible that had circumstances occurred at the beginning of 
their acquaintance to draw into action the latent energies of her mind, she 
might have had a chance of banishing from his recollection the thought of 
her to whom he now continued, through all situations of good and evil for- 
tune, so steadfast and unswerving. Unhappily, however, for her, he had 
formed a false estimate of her character ; and while he had given her cre- 
dit for talents, accomplishments, beauty, and fascinating manners, he had 
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imagined her somewhat deficient in energy and resolution. It was indeed 
a hard trial to both, and although the parting was melancholy, it may 
nevertheless be doubted whether it was not a relief to her, as well as to 
Lindley, when once they were fairly separated. There is no portion of 
time so painful, so agonizing, as the moments which elapse between our 
certain conviction of some approaching evil, and its final consummation ; 
though we well know that the fast approaching hour brings actual and 
certain pain, yet how do the seconds lag along, and how does our spirit 
pant to overleap the space and to endure the worst, rather than be thus tor- 
tured with anxiety and delay. Thus it was with Emma Warburton ; 
having once made up her mind that there was no hope, that they must part 
for ever, all the days which passed were like a hideous dream, and when 
at length all was over, when Lindley had waved his last farewell from the 
taffrail, and the white sails were fast decreasing in the distance, — with the 
prayer, which she breathed to the Father of all Mercies, for strength to 
bear with all her sorrows and temptations, there was mixed a sad thanks- 
giving that the hardest trial had already been endured, and that she had 
lived through the dreaded crisis with uninjured reason and an unbroken 
heart. W. 


THE COMPLAINT OF A RHYMER. 


But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write.—Dorser. 


Sorevy the poet grieves ; — for tempest tost, 

His senses — like the muse he lov’d — are lost. 
Oft he invok’d her, — coy the nymph retires, — 
Deaf to his prayers, she still denies her fires.— 
Slow creeps his verse, and nerveless is his thought ; 
He cannot rise, with such a burden fraught 

Of grovelling notions, earth-born cares and fears, 
Enough to set Parnassus by the ears. 

Aid him, oh Phebus! Succor his distress, 

Guide here the goddess who his theme can bless; 
Soften her heart, to mitigate his woes, 

Who tuneless without her, in anguish throws 

His eyes to thy blest seat ; — his faltering song 
Must, without aid from thee, expire, ere long. 
Long has he call’d, a faithful votary he, 

Yet ne’er propitious was his suit, from thee. 
Vainly he tried to soar above the plain, — 

His heavy thoughts still dragged him down again. 
Yet once be gracious, Phebus, to his muse! 

Yet once thine influence do not him refuse ! 

So shall he ’scape the poet’s greatest dread — 

To be forgot, e’er he himself be dead. 8.8. 
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PLAIN PROSE. 


Glendower. I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely, well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 
Hoispur. Marry, and I’m glad of it, with all my heart ; 
I’d rather be a kitten, and cry — mew, 
Than one of those same metre ballad-mongers. 
I'd rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on an axle tree; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing, so much as mincing poetry ; 
T is like the fore’d gait of a shuffling nag. —SaaksPeare. 


Mucu has been said and sung in praise of poesy. All the world are, or 
pretend to be, in raptures with the melody of song. The poets, ancient 
and modern, form the themes of every pen whose owner aspires to the 
character of a man of taste ; — not to hnve wooed the muse, argues a rug- 
ged or neglected nature, a barren or uncultivated soil ; every one feels the 
necessity to 


“ Profess a virtue, if he have it not,” 


and the Nine and Parnassus are 
“ Familiar in our mouths as household words.” 


Poetry, then, is in the condition of a belle and a beauty. She is bepraised 
by those who never saw her, — she is admired by those who never knew 
her and, all because it would be wnfaushionable to know nothing about her, 
although in our secret souls we may care not a maravedi, either for herself 
or the stream that nourishes her. This last, however, would be carrying 
contempt too far. Neither lady nor muse can have gained the height of 
notoriety so far as to be the general theme, without being possessed of cer- 
tain pretensions to so elevated aplace. It is the doctrine of eaclusiveness,. 
at which the generous mind feels a desire to kick, for no one ever arrived 
at a very distinguished height above the rest of creation, without generating. 
a wish in some bosom to bring down that ascendency a little. 

In such a spirit, then, and perceiving that the praise of poetry has rung 
in the ears to satiety, why might not her child, for prose is certainly her 
child, be allowed to have a word or two said in her favor? Philanthropy, 
if not justice, requires it ;— and it is far from certain yet, whether the mo- 
ther has not been flattered into folly, whilst the daughter has been neg- 
lected into stupidity. Prose, then, plain prose assist me, whilst I vindi- 
cate thy virtues, and endeavor to prove thee entitled to more gratitude 
from the sons of men, than they have hitherto been pleased to award thee. 


In ancient times, when language first began, 
The muse delivered what the heart conceived, — 
In flowing metaphor, each man to man 


Conveyed his thoughts, and the full soul relieved. 
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The infant world in tropes and figures spake, 
No abstract terms broke harshly on the ear, 
But all was melody, and 


Ab! plague upon it, I have already proved the muse a midwife, and if that 
is not degrading her from “her high estate,” the deuce is in it. Well, 
happy they, I suppose, who can boast with Pope — 


“I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


For my own part, numbers and I have had very little to do with each other, 
except in the record of hard blows and mishaps, of which — with reverence 
be it spoken — Dame Fortune has been as bountiful to me, as any muse 
of them all could be to the most favored votary. 

Suflice it, then, that Poesy, after having sung the exploits of heroes, the 
victories of boxers and charioteers, the hyn_ns in praise of her heathen 
deities, and the laws of her half-savage admirers, was found at last to be 
incompetent to supply the wants of an increasing population. She was 
obliged to hang up her fiddle against the wall, plead head-ache and a sore 
throat, and let her honest daughter, good plain Prose, take up the matter 
where she laid it down, and buffet with logic, ethics, metaphysics, and all 
the ics and tions which from their birth have waged war against verse and 
song, and have demanded strongly and pertinaciously the sound sense of 
plain prose to grapple with their mysteries, and bring important and hidden 
wisdom to the light of day. 

In the primitive ages of the world, it was all very well for the swain to 
repose at ease under the umbrageous shelter of a wide spreading tree, and 
chant his ditties to the surrounded clowns, or challenge them to sing the 
rude praises of their mistresses; while the sheep, almost as intelligent as 
the songsters, bleated applause at the close of each strain. But how in 
after times would the student have stared, upon hearing the demonstration 
of a problem in Geometry chanted by Euclid, with an accompaniment upon 
the lyre?— And in Astronomy, although it has become a fashion in our 
days, to open a lecture with a quotation, applicable and sublime enough, 
and well adapted perhaps to prepare the mind for the important truths 
which follow,—nay, although we use the meretricious art, of playing some 
grand and solemn air upon the Celestina or other instrument of imposing 
name, whilst the transparent orrery is illustrating some principle of that 
celestial science ;— yet what should we have thought of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, or Ptolemy, among the verse-making ancients themselves, or of 
Keple:, Tycho Brahe or Newton, among the moderns, if they had attempt- 
ed to elucidate their principles in soul-stirring verses, and carried on their 
arguments under tropes and figures ? 

Look at the art military! It makes use of poetry in its most legitimate 
manner, by using it to celebrate the praise of the victor ; to shew forth his 
patience, his courage, his skill, and his sagacity ;— to recount the battles 
he has won, the numbers he has slain, the glory —so called —with which 
he has covered himself and his country. Poetry describes the honors 
which have been paid to him, the fame with which he is accompanied, the 
exaltation of his name among heroes, the blessings which his valor hath 
drawn upon him, from the nation which he has protected. So far well. — 
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Sing !—With one accord sing!— For this is the right time and occasion to 
lift the soul and give vent to the overcharged feelings. But who ever heard 
of the art military being taught in “heavenly strains”? By what magic 
of verse, did the soldier gather the art of effecting his 


— ‘' Hair breadth ’szapes in th’ imminent deadly breach ” 4 


of conducting an army properly into the fray, and of bringing them off 
again with honor and victory ?— Not by the sing-song of poetry, I trow ;— 
but good plain prose was his direction. In these degenerate days of mo- 
dern warfare we have, it is true, magnificent bands which tickle the ears 
with “heart-stirring” harmonies;—and music is allied to poetry ; she is, 
however, but a collateral branch of the family, and her ticklings do little 
more than enervate the man of action. But, in honest Harry Percy’s days, 
in the iron times of chivalry, where the horse and his rider were almost 
inseparable companions, the “ metre ballad-mongers ” could find no aecept- 
ance, save at my lady’s bower, or at the courts aud convents. To urge on 
the war, to settle fierce disputes, to upbraid the faithless ally, or to con- 
clude new treaties,— prose, plain prose only, was in request; — that 
homely style of argument, of which we are all ashamed when “tinsel 
rhyme rings in the raptured ear.” 

The sacred doctrines of religion! How unseemly would they appear, 
and how repulsive to our best feelings, if they were invariably conveyed 
through the medium of poetry. Those solemn injunctions and laws, by 
which we are to live eternally, or “endure the worm that dieth not,” re- 
quire to be propounded to our understanding, and not merely to captivate 
our feelings. The preacher, in the warmth of his zeal, will adjure his 
flock in lofty and dignified language, a poetic fire is infused into his style as 
he calls to that obedience and faith, without which, they cannot expect to 
work out their salvation ;— metaphor and simile lend their aid advantage- 
ously in the solemn appeals to the recollection, that men are to “ work 
whilst it is called to-day, for the night cometh wherein no man can work,’’ 
and hard is the heart, “as the nether mill-stone,” upon which such appeals, 
coming from eloquent lips, and dictated by a fervent spirit, shall be void of 
effect. Here poetry shines triumphant, for she pervades the bocks of the 
prophets, whence the preacher draws his best and most forcible arms, — in 
her holiest garb. But the duties themselves — how shall they best be incul- 
cated ?— In prose, plain prose. 

Let us not forget Jaw. Who amongst us, particularly if he can boast 
Norman ancestry, could live without his little snug plea every now and 
then, — just to keep his blood from stagnating? Pray did ever any one 
hear of a metrical charter, or an act of the legislature in heroic verse ? 
Should we like our counsellor to be an improvisatore, and spout his argu- 
ments in hexameters? Can we persuade ourselves that either the style or 
the reasoning would be improved? No! Rather should we expect the 
learned judge to say, with a face of concern, “the poor man’s intellects are 
deranged, his wits are a wool-gathering. Let an inquest be taken, prepara- 
tory to a statue of Lunacy; and send us here some one who can argue the 
matter before us, in good plain prose.” sn 

Surely this is the right course. The man of peace, the man of war, the 
man of words,—all are for good plain prose; and as for the man of 


physic, he knows right well that his prescriptions are enough, without 
VOL. Il.—RR. 
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inflicting poetry upon us into the bargain; we are therefore satisfied, with- 
out further examination, that the doctor will reason against rhyme ;— un- 
less indeed it should strike his recollection, that by the anxious pursuit of 
doggerels, he now and then obtains a patient. “Every one for himself, 
and ——” the proverb is musty. 

The minds of a matured world, have descended from the stilts of figure; 
language has become copious ; und enlarged ideas require abstract terms. 
We are all becoming matter-of-fact people, so far skilled in Geometry, 
that we take nothing for granted, until it be proved, and are somewhat 
fastidious as to the nature and quality of the proof. The present is the 
march of utility,—and utility has a wonderful tendency to tarnish the 
tinsel of mere rhyme without reason.— Unfortunately the name of our 
subject is against it; the world makes use of it as a slur upon a man’s 
talents. If a lecturer, or his book, treat of a subject necessarily dry or ab- 
struse in its details, we cry out that the matter is “ prosy”;—if a husband 
or a guardian find it necessary to give a little good advice, the return for it 
is “how he proses.” Thus is good plain prose thrown into the shade ; 
purely because it has lent its name to an unpleasant mode of address. 
The old adage of “Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” is assuredly 
realized in the fate of our darling prose ;— nay, we are candidly informed 
that one gentleman, a Mister George Dandin— who, by-the-bye, was, but a 
bourgeois gentleman after all —- had lived up to manhood, and middle-age, 
before he made the discovery, or some one for him, that he had been speak- 
ing prose all his life. Just so is many a good thing lost, and many a 
valuable qualification hidden, even from its possessor. . 

Be it ours then, to bring forward this useful but too modest, branch of 
composition and speech. Though all the world affect to despise thy 
plain appearance, yet, mine honest friend, none will disdain to use thee in 
the hour of need. It is an ungrateful world, as well as a perverse one. 
Thousands pay their devotions at the shrine of poetry, whilst but to few, 
she deigns to be propitious ; — thou freely offerest thine assistance unto all, 
and by all, thine offering is despised. The gifts of thy rival are visionary, 
whilst thine, though homely, are of admitted importance. Hail to thee, 
mild spirit! One ardent disciple at least is thine ;— one who will guard 
thine attributes from sacrilegious, perversion, — one who will assert thine 
importance in all the various scenes of sublunary existence ;— one who 
will vindicate thy claims as an effective spiritual teacher ;— one who will 
defend thy rights, stir mankind to thy culture, and restore thee, if possible, 
to that elevated height, which is thine by all the claims that reason can 
put forth, and from which thou art only driven by that corrupter of the 
heart, — fashion. 

And do thou in return, grave spirit, quicken me with the purest and 
most correct of thy impulses! Whilst I fight on thy side, do thou strength- 
en me for the combat! Whilst I urge thy powers, be it thine tosupply me 
with arms and armour. Let my words be the sword that shall pierce thine 
enemy, and mine arguments the shield to guard me against his assaults. 
Preserve me from the critic’s rage, and from the furious attacks of the Poet. 
Shelter me from the denunciations of the former, and from the fierce Iam- 
bies of the latter. In short, enable me, in sound argument, well placed 
and correctly delivered, to speak and to write at all times, — good, plain 


prose! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 


NO. X. 


Theking hath-sent to know 
The nature of your griefs; and whereupon 
You conjure from the heart of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his dutious land 
Audacious cruelty: — If that the king 
Hath any way your good deserts forgot, — 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, — 
He bids you name your griefs ; and, with all speed, 
You shall have your desires, with interest ; 
And pardon absolute for yourself and these, 
Herein misled by your suggestion. — SHaksPEaRE. 


A CONSIDERABLE gap now occurs in my recollections. Not that my 
memory fails me, but that for a considerable length of time nothing took 
place out of the usual course of things; and with respect to our internal 
arrangements and customs, I have either already described them, or you must 
gather them as they incidentally drop. I joined Capt. Ferguson within the 
next six weeks in the Belliqueux, and had the good fortune to secure his 
respect and good wishes so far, that he made a point of my promotion ; 
which was effected, and I was confirmed a lieutenant into his own ship but 
two months before the preliminaries of the peace were signed, known by 
the name of the Treaty ef Fontainbleau. 

This of course put an end, for some time at least, to naval adventures. 
After spending a year at home, my “sword turned into a ploughshare,” I 
got command of a gun-brig stationed in the channel to watch the smugglers, { 
and there I passed three years of an ungracious service ; neither honor, dis- 
tinction, nor even profit, are to be found in it, and therefore I wrote to be . 
superseded, having had enough of it. This was granted, and soon after 
coming ashore, leave was given me to pass the Atlantic, of which I was 
anxious to avail myself, to visit you, my ancient friend, and the early 
scenes of my childhood. 

How deceptive are the expectations and views of those who have been 
tong absent ! They can form no ideas of alteration or mutability ; in all their 
dreams of past scenes, they see nothing but things as they left them, and 
the first shock at the visible change, when they are visited again after some 
years of absence, is any thing but grateful to the feelings. I found you, my 
respected friend, instead of the puny, timid child, whom I had left, grown 
up to manhood ; thin indeed, and the traces of study evinced in the paleness 
of your cheek ; but though weak as to bodily powers, you had become the 
admiration of your associates through the vigor of your mind. Can I for- 
get the warmth of affection with which you greeted me, or the anxious 
solicitude with which you inquired into all my past adventures ?— All 
this was sunshine to me ; — but when I turned my eyes to the surrounding 
scenes, and perceived each to be “another, yet the same,” the effect was 
desolating rather than grateful. All was improved and altered so that I 4 
knew not more than the grand outlines of the landscape; the rapid progress 
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of settlement and commerce had turned many a former haunt of solitude 
into the seat of “the busy hum of men.” Yet I was not gratified by the 
change. Feelings were stronger than judgment in me for the moment ; 
the cherished scenes of infancy and childhood, upon which my memory 
had dwelt in many a night-watch, which I had so frequently longed to 
retread, and which my imagination had never suffered me to alter, — were 
no longer the same. True, they had become a hundred times more valu- 
able, and more really useful to society, but, who is there that does not love 
even the rugged thorn, or half-dead elm, under which he has sat in his 
childhood ? — no associations of after years take so strong a hold on the 
human heart, as those which are coeval with our first consciousness. 

My father’s house, which stood alone in the very middle of his lands, 
was now an inferior building in the middle of a—town. “ Shorn of its 
beams,” stripped of its air of superiority, it stood ; and I could scarce repress 
a feeling of anger as I looked upon the dwelling of the squire which had 
thus thrown its dignity into the shade. Let me, however, no longer dwell 
on this, — you know all the turns of temper which I elicited during the 
two happy years that I spent with you. Why should I go over again those 
days in which you participated with me each hour, each scene, each event ? 
— Enough, that finally the squire’s house contained the blessing which 
became my own — my beloved Margaret. 

I think it was about the year 1769 that I returned to England with my 
bride, being influenced thereto by two causes ;— the first was the strong 
desire expressed by my good old uncle that I would return, to be near him ; 
— the second was in consequence of a general mandate from the Admiral- 
ty, forwarded to all officers on foreign leave, and requiring that they should 
return home and be r2ady for service if called upon. This is common in 
the British service, when disturbance is on foot; and though at that time 
there was not any actual notion of going to war, yet such was the aspect of 
affairs in the American colonies, that it was deemed advisable, not to leave 
any person belonging to the public service in a situation where he was 
liable to be tampered with. I left you, you may remember, with regret ; — 
we parted with renewed assurances of unceasing regard ; and, with my new 
found and valued treasure, I once more trod the shores of my native land. 

We were received by my ever kind uncle as if we had been his own 
children, so great was his rejoicing at our arrival ; for he had felt his health 
to be in a declining way during the last twelve months. In three months 
more, the good old man had given me his last blessing ;— he died in 
peace, in the happy hope of his children’s prosperity, and as he had always 
promised, divided his property between them and me in equal proportions. 

I was now rich, at least sufficiently so for my wishes. My legacy 
amounted to about ten thousand pounds, which I invested in the public 
funds; and now, having so powerful an attraction for home as a dear and 
affeetionate wife, and perceiving a cause without, so repugnant to every 
feeling of my heart and approval of my judgment, as that now carrying on 
against the injured American colonies, I deterrained never to ask for serv- 
ice whilst that contest should be pending, and even to refuse it if called 
upon, if the expedition should be directed for the American shores, or 
against the commerce of that oppressed and aggrieved people. My reso- 
utions were rewarded by the satistaction that appeared in my wife’s coun- 
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tenance, and by the heartfelt thanks she continually poured, both that I 
was not in arms against her brethren, and that she possessed me in peace 
by our own fireside. . 

These were halcyon days, dear H——, but let no man pride himself 
that his cup of prosperity is full. Let him rather beware of that fulness, 
as rendering him more liable to spill a portion, perhaps the most valuable 
portion, of his blessings. Like too many in the world, and like my own 
profession in particular, I was not given to muse on the vicissitudes of for- 
tune ; — I deemed myself for life a happy man, nor dreamed that misfortune 
could again reach me. I was mistaken, — doomed to experience that a 
maxim may be true though trite ;— my treasure was laid up, on earth, 
and I was made to feel that there is no earthly treasure that shall surely 
abide. My wife, the best and most perfect of God’s creatures, was about 
even to add to my felicity in the birth of a pledge of our love, when 
behold, even as I exulted the highest, my arrogance was laid low. In one 
hour I lost mother and son, the wife of my bosom, and with her every joy, 
that existenee could experience and fortune procure. 

Stunned with the blow, at first | was insensible to the condolence and 
the tender assiduities of friends. My joy was in grief, and | indulged in 
it to such excess that it was feared my reason might give way. But ex- 
cesses are generally brief, and such was the case with me;—my spirits 
were too buoyant to be sunk for ever under any blow, yet when the flood 
of sorrow had subsided and I began to look around me, I perceived a 
dreary void, which society could not make up to me, and which nothing 
but strong excitement could fill in. True to my feelings of political rec- 
titude, as well as to the wishes of the dear and lamented departed, I stead- 
fastly refused to comply with the intreaties of my cousins who urged me 
to apply for an appointment, and endeavor, in the duties of an active and 
enterprising life, to recover the elasticity of temper, which seemed now to 
be suspended, if not lost. It could not be. The living and the dead alike 
stood forth against it. I therefore tried travelling. I visited all parts of 
the British Isles, then crossed the sea to Denmark, and went over the 
greater part of the northern regions. The bleak and dreary scenes of 
Norway seemed to harmonize with the state of my own feelings, and I 
lingered among them with more zest, than happier climes could have 
afforded me. Insensibly, too, they imparted somewhat of that cheerfulness 
which I needed, but which physicians would never have dreamt of pro- 
curing for me, there. The precipitous crags, the mountain torrents, the 
keen and piercing air, the exercise of hunting and shooting, brought vigor 
to my limbs, and animation to my heart; and when at length, after an 
absence of three years, I returned once more to my native land, it was with 
a mellowed remembrance of misfortunes, a hallowed feeling of regret for 
the dear ones gone before, but mitigated under the correcting reflections 
which I had imbibed among the virtuous and simple Norwegians, that “the 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away ;” therefore “ blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

Thus time passed on. Year after year brought to us intelligence of the 
manly, almost superhuman, struggles of the brave Americans, for Liberty 
and Independence; until at length at the close of the year 1781, the 
British ministry received the astounding accounts of the surrender of 
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Cornwallis and all his army ; — an event which rendered the final success 
of the gallant republicans no longer doubtful. What a strange combina- 
tion of feelings did that event conjure up in the mother country. Tories 
gnashing their teeth in an agony of disappointment, — destruction to their 
party staring them in the face, and confusion to their principles hanging 
over them. Men of patriotic hearts, on the other hand, rejoicing in the 
triumph of liberty ; yet whose joy durst not exhibit itself except at the eyes, 
and whose exultation was repressed by the humiliating reflection, that the 
honor of their own country was laid in the dust, and that in the midst of 
the deep abasement there was only themselves to blame. 

Secure now, that no armament would be sent against the country that I 
loved — having still the anxious desire to save my own, where conscience 
would permit, —and stung with the intelligence brought by every mail, of 
the injuries to our colonies and commerce, effected by the French and 
Spaniards in the West Indies,—I resolved at length to ask an appointment 
in the fleet commanded by Sir George Rodney, who had been ordered out 
to check their career, and teach them to dread the thunder of the British 
fleet. My application was successful, but news arrived, that a period had 
been made to the ravages of the enemy; and a victory obtained, sufficient to 
strike terror into the souls of the combined nations, whilst it raised the 
drooping spirits of the British at home. 

Still there was enough to be done. The honor of the nation was at this 
time too sensibly wounded, to allow repose under one victory. The total 
loss of America was to England, like the abstraction of the cubs from the 
lioness. They were gone and forever; yet the mother stalked in all the 
agonies of bereavement, thinking to wreak her vengeance on the first 
antagonist that should be presented. And now another was at hand. Like 
that lioness beset, Britain was attacked on all sides. Spain, a nation at 
once hated and despised by her, not contented to annoy her in the west, 
thought that this was the favorable opportunity to attack Gibraltar, and 
that by wresting it from her, they might humble her pride, despoil her of 
her power, and redeem their own disgraces. 

But they knew little of Elliot, when they dreamed of making him suc- 
cumb; nor did they understand much better of the British nation, which 
had just begun to know the real value of that fortress. Already had their 
anticipations been disappointed once, by the defeat they suffered from the 
gallant Rodney, who in spite of their immense fleet, and notwithstanding 
they were fighting, as it were by their own firesides, with all their resources 
about them, had drubbed them to their hearts content, and had thrown 
in effectual relief to the besieged, who were thus enabled still to stand out 
against a foe, who vainly imagined them within their grasp. 

Nevertheless, the gallant general was hard pushed. ‘Two years more 
had elapsed, in which assistance to him had been most precarious, and the 
garrison was reduced to great privations. The defeat of De Grasse, how- 
ever, whilst it paralyzed the Spaniards in the quarter where it took place, 
precluded the necessity of sending further reinforcements to the West 
Indies, and Lord Howe who commanded the channel fleet, could now 
strengthen his command so as to face the tremendous armament which 
locked up the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar. We now received 
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orders to join him off Brest, and all felt confident assurances that ere long 


we should have warm work. a 
The British fleet continued to receive reinforcements until it amounted 


to thirty four sail of the line, and a number of frigates and smaller vessels. 
And now the gallant admiral made sail for Gibraltar, resolved to effect a 
passage and clear the seas of the swarm which had too long been our 
annoyance. Of the frigates ordered to repeat and to reconnoitre, ours was 
one of the most distinguished. I was the first lieutenant of her, and may 
I add, that the spirit of the gallant Ferguson pervaded her in every thing 
that lay within my sphere of duty. Perhaps it is enough to say, that from 
the moment Captain Maxwell understood that I had been an eleve and 
favorite with that veteran officer, he honored me with a confidence which 
should always exist between the Commander and his immediate subordi- 
nate, and which generally tends te the good discipline and superior charac- 
ter of the ship. 

All the world knows the result of that gallant expedition. Few are the 
hearts which stil! beat with the remembrance of the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of October, but of those few, those days are among the most cherished in 
their reccollections. Our fleet was great, bnt far inferior in numbers and 
strength, to that of the enemy. They had command of station; they 
were infuriated at the thoughts of their prey being snatched from their 
grasp, after a contest of three years. We, on the contrary, saw in imagina- 
tion the thrice gallant Elliot, who had with his garrison endured hardships, 
and counteracted schemes, far beyond the power of ordinary men; but who 
had never ffinched, nor ceased to hope that victory would still crown his 
faithful and zealous efforts. Let history tell the result. She Aas painted 
the glories of those days in imperishable colors, —those days in which 
valour and constancy met with their deserved success;—in which the 
flags of Spain and France were again abased, their machinations defeated, 
and themselves obliged to sue for an ignominious peace. 

Such is the difference between a war of aggression and one of native 
right. The Americans, after enduring privations almost incredible, — with 
inferior force, and menaced with the death of traitors, were able to effect 
an honorable and glorious peace, with a once formidable adversary. Spain 
and France combined but to oppress, 


“ With all appliances and means to boot,” 


were humbled to the dust by an adversary who had just been humbled by 
her own disaffected possessions. 

A truce to reflections, however. Things were now brought to acrisis in 
all parts of the world. Our defeats in America, and our victories in EKu- 
rope and India induced the wise heads of states to think of suspending hos- 
tilities. A new and glorious name appears in the political geography of 
the earth, and shortly afterwards we all had opportunity and leave to “ turn 
our swords into pruning hooks.” The affair of Gibraltar brought promotion 
to first lieutenants of all vessels upon that service, and from thenceforth 
behold me Captain R. 

To you I owe it, my dear H., that some taste for literature was always 
retained by me; and my visit to your shores, — that visit, at once replete 
with the greatest good, and most dreadful affliction to me, — completely 
confirmed my predilection. Without it, what a waif upon the great ocean 
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of society should I have been during the fourteen years which elapsed be- 
tween the time that I was entitled to ship the swab on my left shoulder, and 
the time when I actually did so. [became areading man, and acquired some 
character in the world, by which term, as Sterne has it, “need Lin this 
place inform your worship that I would be understood to mean no more of it 
than a small circle,described upon a circle of the great world, of four English 
miles in diameter, or thereabouts, of which the cottage, where the gallant 
captain lived, is supposed to be the centre.” Here, in the skirts of a small 
village in Derbyshire, [ enjoyed my “ ostium cum dignitate ;” here I read the 
news and the magazines: I composed conundrums for the “ ladies’ pocket- 
books,” and mathematical questions for the “ladies’ diaries.” I published 
sagacious addresses to the prime minister, in a cowntry newspaper, and 
invented improvements in the hulls and rigging of ships; all matters of 
great moment, — which nobody regarded, — all published in secret, which 
every body knew. Add to all this my valor, my wounds, and my martial 
title, and figure to yourself, if you cun, a greater, man, a brighter sun of 
his centre, than Captain R. 

But peace, like every other sublunary blessing, must have an end. The 
French revolution broke out. The amiable and weak monarch of that 
nation was brought to the guillotine ; thereign, not of freedom and equality, 
but of anarchy and bloodshed, followed ;a general war ensued ; and once 
more brave hearts were called into action. Impatient to signalize my own 
prowess, and to prove that my country’s rewards were not altogether ill- 
bestowed, I applied for a ship; but times, as well as circumstances, were 
altered. To employ a /icwtenant, was easy enough ; — the only difference 
in such a case was, the nature of the employment which could be given 
him, whether as senior of a dashing cruiser, a junior of a crazy sixty- 
four, or the commander of a gun brig. To be sure, even in these cases, a 
leaning was given in favor of a sprig of aristocracy ;— chances of distine- 
tion, and consequent promotion, or opportunities of prize-money by being 
appointed to a good station, — these the young lordling, or the son of a 
man who could influence votes for the ministry, was likely to obtain, in pre- 
ference to the plebeian, or the officer who had come in “through the 
hawse-holes, and fought his way to the quarter-deck.” But to give a com 
mand, was no light matter. Such a favor had to be weighed in the 
balance as accurately, as in determining the weight of a diamond. It was 
not * What has he done in the fleet?” but “What can he do in the 
senate ?” —that made up the criterion of merit. The man who by family 
influence could give the ministry two voices, far outweighed in desert the 
man who by his skill and bravery could take or destroy two ships of the 
enemy. The time had not yet arrived when the latter qualifications must 
in common prudence be taken into the account ; and, Heaven knows that, 
whatever pretentions I might make to a participation in such claims, of 
the former I had none at all. The son of a Massachusetts farmer, the 
orphan nephew of an unobtrusive Hull merchant, who had been five years 
on shore as a lieutenant, and ten years retired as a commander, stood but 
a poor chance against all the active spirits that crowded the levee of the 
first lord of the admiralty. Like many others, I was civilly put off, and 
laid for a while on the shelf. 
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Of course T had nothing for it but submission, therefore I jogged on as 
well as I could; fighting, in imagination, battles from which I was preclud- 
ed in reality. The war however grew hot, heavy blows were struck, each 
of which brought me, according to the man-of-war’s-man’s consolation, 
nearer and nearer to the field of action. The actions of Howe, of Hotham, 
of Bridport, of Lucas, of Jervis, though they rendered the British fleet ter- 
rible to the allies, yet could not those victories be effected without a dread- 
ful loss of life. The newspapers teemed with naval intelligence, but, alas ! 
It was of a mixed nature. The gallant seamen of the fleet had long and 
patiently borne with privations, in food, clothing, and pay, — the discipline 
of the service, though necessarily an arbitrary one, had gradually waxed 
insolent and oppressive, and it was evident from the feelings which began 
now to be expressed, that the present state of things could not long con- 
tinue. 

Such was the state of the navy when, in 1797, 1 was at length ap- 
pointed to the command of the Garland, lying at Spithead, together with 
a great many vessels of various rates, that the Admiralty had gathered in 
that place, with a view to watch the motions of the Dutch fleet. I cannot 
but laugh, at this distance of time, at the issue of this command, for which 
my soul was thus longing. You must know that not a moment was lost 
by me, in taking up my appointment, after my agent had informed me of the 
good news. I hastened to London, got a splendid and extensive suit of 
rigging, laid in a large and valuable sea-stock, including plate, cut-glass, 
and every thing in superior style, being resolved to be a patron to my 
officers, and a pattern in the service. I sent all down to Portsmouth be- 
fore me, except a dress suit, in which I then went to the Levee, kissed 
hands, and next day posted off to assume my command ; I went on board, 
had my commission read on the quarter-deck, walked into my cabin, and 
on the following morning — was arrested by my own men. 

To tell this story right, I should inform you that the grievances of the 
seamen growing more to a head, they began to hold secret communication 
with each other; and this they did in so silent and secret a manner, that 
not the slightest suspicion reached any commissioned officer of the fleet ; 
some of the petty officers, indeed, were concerned in the affair, and they in 
truth were the managers of the whole matter. Things were so discreetly 
conducted, that delegates were appointed for each ship, the plan of pro- 
ceedings fully laid down, the manner of treating the officers when the 
outbreak should take place, the day, the hour, nay the minute, when there 
should be a simultaneous rising, how they should deport themselves when 
the power should be in their own hands, and the detail of grievances which 
they were determined to have redressed, were fully canvassed and settled, 
and known to all the picked men of the fleet, without creating the slightest 
confusion in the ordinary duties of their respective ships, and without 
attracting the least suspicion in any branch of the service, beyond that 
which concocted the plan. 

The morning after I joined the ship as has already been observed, I was 
startled by the noise of three cheers which were simultaneously given by 
all the crews of the vessels at Spithead, and one minute afterwards a body 
of the seamen came aft to the quarter-deck. My few officers had gathered 
round me there ; and putting on as fair a show of dignity as I could assume, 
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I demanded what was the cause of the present disturbance, and what had 
brought them to me in this state of apparent insubordination? —I was 
answered by the gunner’s mate, who, with one of the quarter masters, 
stood as it were in front of the rest. 

“Sir,” said he, “your honor must be aware that we can’t have nothing 
to say against your honor, in particular; nor in truth we have nothing to 
say against the officers of this here ship.” — 

“What brings you here, then,” interrupted I, “ What is your object, — 
what do you want ?” 

* Your honor has’nt given yourself time to look around you yet, — else 
you would not need to ask the question. Such a bunting as that there,” 
added he, pointing to the gaff end of the Garland, “is flying aboard of 
every ship at this here anchorage.” 

I hastily turned my eyes towards the ensign,— it was the Red Flag, 
and sure enough it was hoisted throughout the fleet. The insurreetion 
was complete. Unwilling, however, to believe what my own recollec- 
tions compelled me to own was probable, and deeming it pusillanimous to 
surrender my authority without a struggle, I advanced before my officers, 
and without addressing myself to any one in particular, I called out, — 

“Men, —I command you instantly to return, every man to his duty. 
Some evil disposed miscreants have created insubordination among you, 
and confusion,” — I durst not, in prudence, say the word mutiny, — “a 
confusion that will rest heavily on the heads of the projectors, but which, 
I hope, your better sense will enable you to avoid. Return to your duty, 
men, and I will forget that you have so far forgot yourselves, and what you 
owe to your country. But,” said I, seeing no motion of retreat among 
them, “ if you persist, I will order the guns to be turned in upon the ship, 
and will, with my own hands, pistol the first man who advances in this 
bad cause.” 

The leaders smiled, but not insolently ; and, looking back, I found that 
others of the crew had come up, by way of the eompanion-ladder, so that 
we, the officers, were completely surrounded. Our retreat was cut off; we 
neither had fire arms nor even our side arms for defence. The men, how- 
ever, did not rush on us, but the leaders again addressed me. — 

“Capt. R., we have already told you that we have nothing to say 
against yourself, or the other officers of the ship. But we have dreadful 
grievances to complain of, in the mode in which this here service is ma- 
naged, generally. We have drawn them up, and intend to have them laid 
before His gracious Majesty, who, we are certain sure, will never deny a 
number of poor fellows their due, who have served him faithfully. Any 
how, we are determined to have them redressed, before a ship at Spithead 
will lift an anchor.” 

I was about to reply, but he stretched out his hand, saying, — 

‘I beg your honor’s pardon, — please to hear me out. I, and this here 
man,” — pointing to the quarter master, “ are appointed delegates of this 
here ship, and it is one part of the duty now imposed upon us, to demand 
of you, Capt. R., and of your officers, your swords.” — 

“ Sword !” — Interrupted I, “ you should sooner have my life, fellow ; — 


how dare” — 
“Capt. R.,” replied the man, “I know it is natural you should feel and 
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speak thus ; but you caunot help what Inow demand, and I therefore goon 
to tell you, that upon your giving up your swords, you may either go on 
shore immediately, or stay on board, as you prefer; and in the latter case 
you shall receive every possible attention and respect according to your 
rank, so long as you do not interfere with the concerns of the ship. We 
shall be under the necessity of taking from you every thing offensive, your 
pistols, sword, dirks, fowling pieces, knives ; every thing of value in plate, 
jewelry, wines, or whatever else might be of a tempting nature to a poor 
man; but an exact inventory of every thing shall be made out and put into 
your possession, and when things shall be restored to rights, | can venture 
to say, that all shall be returned without the loss of a sixpence.” 

The man said all this in so quiet, so respectful, yet so determined an air, 
that it became quite evident to me, we were in hands too strong for us. 
I therefore demanded that they should retire and leave me to consult with 
my officers, respecting this extraordinary requisition, — but this they would 
by no means consent to. Thespokesman informed me that their first duty 
now was to assume to themselves the command of the ship; but that they 
would retire out of ear-shot, as they had no wish to be privy to our secrets. 
That as to turning a gun upon them, it was idle to threaten it, as not a 
man would touch a tackle, and not an officer should. Upon saying this he 
made a signal, when the companion was instantly battened down. He 
then ordered a portion of the people aft to the taffrail, and the remainder to 
the break of the quarter deck ; — then turning to me he said — 

“Capt. R. — I beg your honor will confer with these gentlemen, without 
any fear of advantage being taken of what you are about. Only, please to 
remember that our present demands must be complied with. I may at the 
same time say, that after you shall have fully understood the nature and 
extent of the articles to be given up, your own word of honor will be suf- 
ficient for us, that you have complied with the requisition, — without being 
put to the indignity of asearch. Your word of belief also shall be sufficient, 
in a similar case, for these gentlemen. If, however, you choose to goon 
shore, instead of remaining in honorable custody, — then you are at liberty 
to take every thing that is valuable with you.” 

It was evident this man had his lesson, and was competent to make use 
of it. I therefore consulted with my friends, but was determined at all 
hazards to stay on board myself, that I might see how things went on, and 
report when opportunity should serve. My first lieutenant resolved to stay 
with me, but I recommended to my second and the master, to go on shore, 
and report to the admiral all they had seen and heard. The purser remain- 
ed to look after his own interests, and the surgeon from motives of humani- 
ty tothe deluded men, and partly from friendly feeling towards myself. 
I then addressed myself aloud to the delegates. 

“ Attend to me, men;— you have embarked in a dangerous enterprise, 
—an enterprise which cannot succeed, and must bring down heavy calami- 
ties on your heads, sooner or later ;-—— recollect the large fleets upon the 
high seas, and in other ports, and the facility with which this disturbance 
can be put down; — recollect that” — 

“Capt. R.,” interrupted the spokesman, “I am bound to remind you that 
I cannot suffer you to use such language now. Your honor will be pleased 
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to confine yourself to your alternative, upon which we must and will act 
immediately.” 

“ Well” — replied I, “to come at once to that part of the business, I will 
not forsake the ship, by my own consent, to which my king has appointed 
me. I donotrefuse you my sword, and insinuate that you can take it, for 
that would be no pledge to you, such as you require. The power is at pre- 
sent with you, and I know that by such power you can enforce your pleasure, 
if I should refuse to concede it.— Here is my sword ! I yield to circumstances, 
and of course I am bound to obey your regulations whilst I am on board 
here, —I1also give my honor, and pledge myself for this gentleman, the 
first lieutenant of the ship, that we will be submissive to your regulations 
whilst we remain in the vessel. Those other officers, the second lieutenant 
and the master, chuse the alternative of going on shore, to which I, for 
them, have no objection.” 

“ Enough said,” and the speaker, who instantly hailed a shore-boat : every 
thing belonging to them was put into her, and they were permitted to de- 
part with every external mark of respect. We then delivered up our 
swords, an act implying obedience to the new authorities, and retired 
to my cabin, where we sunk down into our seats, in a state of amazement 
and doubt, whether the occurrences of the last two hours could be real. 


STANZAS. 
Written after reading Mrs. Hemans’ poem of the “ Last Rites.” 


By the mournful looks of friends, 

By the peal the organ sends, 

Know one loved, hath breathed his last, — 

Know his “dream of life is passed.” 
Death hath claimed his own. 


By the parents’ silent tear, 
By the offspring round the bier, 
Know a son beloved is dead, — 
Know a brother’s spirit’s fled; — 
Fled, to realms unknown. 


By the deep and frequent sigh, 
By the moisture of the eye, 
By the truly heartfelt moan, 
Know a parent’s spirit ’s gone 
Where joy shall reign for aye. 


By the rais’d imploring eye, 
That speaks inward misery, 
Know a lover’s soul hath sped 
Beyond the regions of the dead, 


To those of endless day. 
L. L***EE. 
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An Appress delivered before the Eropetpatan Soctery of Miami University, 
on the twenty-first of September, 1833, at their eighth anniversary celebration. By 
James Hall. Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbank, 1833. 


One of the most admirable customs, in the institutions of the United 
States, is that of delivering solemn addresses at the anniversary meetings 
of such such societies, thereby keeping up, in all its vigor, the animus 
which first put them in motion. In our own city we are peculiarly happy 
in opportunities of hearing long and eloquent harangues, upon the various 
topics to which the multiplicity of useful societies give rise. By such a 
course, the youthful mind is not allowed to slacken in the ardor of pursuit, 
of inquiry, or as the case may be, of beneficial action, in which it at first 
enlisted itself, when its owner became enrolled as a member of such useful 
institution. There is still more good done; for frequently a transitory 
visitor, who attended the lecture with no other view than to dissipate an 
hour, or to attend a friend, has been struck with some point of forcible 
reasoning, has taken a new view of a case formerly slighted by him, has 
become a member, and an active member of the society, and has run a suc- 
cessful and meritorious career, in a cause which once was despised by him, 
but which afterwards elevated him, both in his own opinion and that of 
others. 

In listening to orations of such a description, there is also a great intel- 
lectual as well as philanthropical pleasure ; for the greatest care is generally 
taken to invite, for the occasion, the assistance of men of known talents, 
sound learning, and zealous regard for the interests of science, religion, or 
general benevolence. We are therefore assured beforehand of elegant 
language, well-turned period, and the best arguments that the leisure of 
the orator will allow him to prepare. On the occasion before us, the friends 
of the Erodelphian Society have had the advantage of being in the vicinity 
of James Haut, well known for his beautiful writings in fiction, as the edi- 
tor of a highly respectable periodical entitled the “‘ Western Monthly Maga- 
zine,” and as a much esteemed leader, in his district, of the legal profession. 
From such a man, it was natural to expect sound argument and warm 
expression, because his life has exhibited a benevolent spirit, and zeal in the 
cause of learning and the dissemination of useful knowledge, of which last, 
the oration itself is more particularly the subject. 

The speaker’s exordium leads him to consider the feelings of students 
upon reading the histories of great nations gone by, and contrasting those 
feelings with such as affect us in the contemplation of such as now flourish, 
or are rising; he then appropriately turns the reflection upon the condition 
of those of the human family who are sinking from their labors, and of those 
who, now in youth, are longing ardently for the time when they may 
signalize themselves in the great theatre of action. The passage is excel- 
lent, and deserves to be transcribed: 


“ In addressing. this society, established to promote the interests of science and litera- 
ture, I cannot banish the recollection that its members are still in the morning of. 
life, and that I stand here surrounded by the young; by those who will soon be the 
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men and the citizens of our country. The patriots of the revolution have dwindled 
away to a feeble band, the last of whom tremble on the verge of the tomb; the 
statesman, the divine, and the scholar of our generation will soon follow them ; their 
mantles are silently decending to their sons, and many of you, gentlemen, will, I 
trust, be found among their successors. A glorious inheritance awaits the youth of 
this day You will be the citizens of the greatest and freest country on the globe; 
to your guidance will be entrusted the destinies of a mighty nation; to your keep- 
ing willbe committed the sacred inheritance which includes all the great elements 
of apeople’s welfare — their industry, their science, their literature, their arts, their 
laws, and their religion. 

“The hopes of all the civilized world are fixed upon America. Already has the 
example of our young nation, given an impulse to the cause of freedom in foreign 
lands. All the nations of Europe have felt the influence of our free insitutions. As 
the mariner, tempest tost, is guided by the polar star, the friends of liberiy through- 
out the world, look with confidence to us; and amid the storms of war and anarchy, 
amid the darkness of superstition, ignorance, and despotism, hail the light that is 
burning here, as the orb which shall direct ¢hem to a destiny as propitious as our 
own. Gentlemen, what America is to the world, the youth of America, are to their 
country. 

“ Before you, then, may with propriety be discussed those principles, upon which 
depend the welfare of our republic.’ 


Unfortuately, he does not go far into his subject, before he enters upon 
the consideration of the refined and ornamental parts of education, in a 
way that is hardly justifiable. We can readily concede to him, that the 
useful should always be considered and secured, before we attempt to the 
ornamental ; and also that in an infant institution, established in the “ far 
west,” the introduction of the excessive refinements of life would be ridi- 
culous and misplaced, until the whole country shall be as a garden, and the 
population shall swarm like bees, or something approaching thereto; on 
which account superfluous ornament in education should be suppressed. — 
But surely for that very reason he should have refrained himself from 
alluding to the subjects at all; and he should have confined himself to the 
strengthening his best points, instead of introducing an enemy that he 
might have the pleasure of knocking him down. Besides, such is the way- 
wardness of our nature, that not unfrequently we have a vehement desire 
to try the very thing against which we are warned. We will tell the 
learned speaker an anecdote to illustrate our principle. 

In a certain district, where the Romish religion prevails, the ostler of an 
inn, came to his priest, to confession. After recounting the various pecca- 
dilloes which sat upon his conscience, he stopped, — expecting to hear 
from the holy father the terms upon which he might hope to be shriven. — 
But the priest was in a humor for farther inquiry ; and among other ques- 
tions which he put to him, demanded if he had never been guilty of the 
fraudful practice of greasing the teeth of the horses, to prevent them from 
eating their corn. “No, holy father, as I am a sinner, I protest I never 
did such a thing in all my life,” was the poor fellow’s reply. The confes- 
sor brought round the question again and again, and finally was so well 
satisfied that he gave the poor man an easy absolution. At the regular 
period the ostler came again to confession; in the course of which was 
every here and there, an admission of “ greasing the horses’ teeth.” The 
priest was struck with horror and dismay. ‘ Wretch that thou art !” said 
he, “thou must be an unscrupulous adept in thy vile trade! Thy whole 
speech is full of this wicked fraud; and surely thou hast grossly imposed 
upon me, in that thou hast never before confessed thy delinquencies. — 
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Speak ! Dost thou not dread the wrath ot’ Heaven for thine hypocrisy and 
deceit? Didst thou not reiterate that thou hadst never practised this 
abominable crime?” “Holy father!” said the penitent, holding up his 
hands imploringly, “I pray you be not angry, —I have spoken the truth 
both then and now!” ‘How, sirrah!” said the priest, “how then comes 
this new offence in the catalogue of thy crimes?” “I pray you, pardon 
me, good father,” replied the man, “but, in good sooth, I never heard of 
such a thing in my life, until your reverence asked me the question.” 

The learned orator observes that “the most refined nations are not 
always the most virtuous,” and strengthens his remark by alluding to the 
nations of old which have passed away, to Italy and France of modern 
times ; and one of the reasons, and a sound one too, is, that knowledge was 
not diffused. This seems to be a besetting sin of the learned —as a body— 
and under all kinds of institutions. It seems to be inherent in mankind, 
that when they have made one or two steps in advance of their brethren, 
they should be desirous of keeping the head, not by continuing, with all 
possible assiduity to advance, but by restraining others, if possible, from 
coming up with them. This evil, the general diffusion of knowledge is 
likely to do away ; for when 


“ The toe of the peasant galls the kibes of the courtier,” 


the latter must step out, or he will be run down in the race. But what we 
feel obliged to complain of is, that by implication, these very refinements, 
abstractedly, are made to be the cause of the downfal of nations. This is 
not justreasoning. It is not simply because they had those tastes and 
accomplishments, but because they were not possessed, with them, of that 
higher education, the culture of the mind, of the disposition, and of reli- 
gious duties. We give the passage, as containing a beautiful lesson, 
though mixed with sophistry, inasmuch as it does not correctly trace effects 


to their causes. 


“ Not only have nations advanced slowly in the cultivation of the intellect, but 
they have proceeded by regularly marked gradations. In the first stage of civiliza- 
tion, the imaginative faculties of the mind have been exercised and improved. Sava- 
ges are eloquent; and the first flight of genius, soaring above the atmosphere of 
mere sensual existence, into the bright regions of poetry and romance. The fine arts 
succeed, with all the refinements of taste, elegance, and luxury. The mind, newly 
awakened to a consciousness of its own powers, bursting, as it were, into a new 
life, riots in the enjoyment of intellectual youth. It has emerged from its chrysalis, 
light-winged and beautiful; and no longer condemned to grovel upon the earth, 
basks in the sunniest spot, and revels on the gaudiest flower. Such were the pur- 
suits of Greece and Rome. To the herdsman and the hunter, succeeded the warrior, 
the orator. the poet, the sculptor, the architect, the musician. Splendid edifices were 
reared; games wers instituted; the ear was charmed with the melody of sweet sounds, 
and the palled appetite feasted to satiety upon exquisitely prepared exotic viands. 
Luxury, and the fine arts, have been found intimately associated ; not on account of 
any necessary dependence on each other, but because they are both the offspring of 
the same state of the public mind; a sensual condition, in which, although the imagi- 
nation is made the agent, the bodily senses are to be indulged. Greece and Rome 
fell; leaving behind them the broken vessels of pleasure, the tattered decoraticns of 
voluptuousness, the splendid fragments of an intellectual feast. And so will ever 
fall the nation or the individual, that prostitutes genius, the noblest gift of a benefi- 
cent Creator, by making it the minister of sordid pleasure.” 


We purposely make a division between the above quotation and that 
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which follows, because in the one, with much beauty, there is something 
repugnant to our ideas of correct reasoning, whilst in the other, which is 
consecutive to the foregoing, it is beautiful and correct : 


* Advancing in the culture of the mind, the next step brings us to that state of 
national improvement, where the useful arts are cultivated ; where the latent ener- 
gies of agriculture, commerce, and mechanics are awakened; where the rights of 
property and person are recognized, and the disciplined faculties of the mind are 
made subservient to the business of life. This is the age of science, discovery, and 
invention. .\nd lastly, we arrive at the education of the heart; at that period, 
when nations discover that the beautiful structure of mental discipline may be ren- 
dered permanent by founding it on a rock, and laying its foundations in the dee 
bosom of the soul, which is itself eternal; when they learn that man is a self- 
gates creature, the brightest purpose of whose education is only attained, when 
iis passions and affections are trained, his conscience enlightened, and his mind 
prepared for the business of life, by being richly stored with the facts and truths of 


useful knowledge.” 


The orator, swayed by a praiseworthy enthusiasm, allows himself to be 
led away occasionally into false principles. In the first place, we object 
to his making, so continually as he does throughout the course of this ora- 
tion, the chance of advancement to offices of distinction, the leading object 
of his hearers. Instead of leading them to the desire of information them- 
selves, or to the propagation of it among others, from motives of philan- 
thropy, religion, love of wisdom, or any other motive actuating general 
utility, we think that the one sordid hope of self-aggrandisement is the 
most baneful that could have been used. Instead of honorable emulation, 
it will produce envy and competition; instead of opening the heart to all 
the social and tender feelings of its nature, it will have the tendency to 
lock up the springs of benevolence, to abstract the faculties in the contem- 
plation of self, and selfish advantages, and crush the very object that we are 


sure the speaker had in view. 

Again, his logic is not sound, in reasoning about the right which every 
citizen possesses to be educated. Let the reader peruse the foliowing 
passage, in which he must perceive that the deductions do not belong to the 


premises. 


“The genial light of education should be made to illumine every dwelling, and 
enlighten every mind. Its benefits should at least be brought within the reach of all 
who might choose to embrace them. Under no other proposition can we be said to 
enjoy that equality of rights, which is guarantied by our free constitutions. To 
be educated is as much the privilege of the citizen, as to be protected; and 
as well might our legislature limit the operation of law toa favored district of coun- 
try, or shut the paths to office against a proscribed class of society, as to deny to any, 
access to the fountains of knowledge. It is as much a violation of principle to omit 
to educate the ignorant, as to neglect to sustain the sick; in either case, the wealthy 
will take care of their own households; the indigent appeal to their country. There 
is no equality of rights where there is not some parity of intelligence. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, all men are equal; but in point of fact, those whose minds are cultivated, exert 
the greatest influence in society. Every citizen may vote, and may instruct the pub- 
lic servants; but how shall one man instruct another on a subject which he does not 
understand ? Or who will dictate those instructions, if a few are capable and well in- 
formed, and the many ignorant and unenlightened? If we condemn an aristocracy 
where power is exercised in right of birth, or wealth, must we not, on the same prin- 
ciple, condemn an aristocracy of knowledge? For knowledge is power; and in any 
country where a few are educated, and the great mass of the people ignorant, the un- 
instructed many will be governed by the enlightened minority. [am aware that this 
is an unpalatable fact; the ignorant man is unwilling to acknowledge, even to him- 
self, that his mind is swayed by that of a superior intelligence. ButI stand here, not 
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to flatter my audience, but to proclaim the truth. | Every man, too, may aspire to 
office. But there are few offices whieh can be filled by men who are unable to read 
an‘! write ; because reading and writing are necessary to the transaction of business. 
An illiterate man, in public or in private business, is always acting at his peril, and 
in danger of being misled by those to whom he must resort for information. ‘The ci- 
tizen, therefore, who cannot read, is deprived of a privilege, because he is ineligible 
to the offices which should be open to all.” 


We are aware that every man of opulence is morally bound to give that 
assistance, both to the bodily and mental wants of his fellow-men, which 
his circumstances will admit. The religion which he possesses will tell 
him that, but who shall be the judge of any man’s capability? Awd hov. 
does the neglect or the denial of such an assistance violate a tangible right? 
The whole of the last quotation is a tissue of high and generous feelings, 
with the utmost disregard to logical force. This, it may be said, is harm- 
less at least. It is not harmless ;— for when arguments like those come 
from the mouths of those to whom the public look up, and justly too in 
general, for information and direction, a fallacy in argument is a blow to 
the principle. 

But setting this part of the oration aside, the merits of which are of a 
mixed nature, but the beauty of which is without alloy, Judge Hall proceeds 
to the detail of his plan for the cultivation of useful knowledge ; and here 
we can go along with great satisfaction, — save and except where he drags 
in, so unmercifully, the consideraticn of the wealth and honors which are 
open to the neophytes. In passing through this portion of the speech, we 
should be doing our own feelings, as well as those of Mr. Hall great injus- 
tice, did we not give our readers a quotation from that which more particu- 


larly relates to the female sex. 


“}] have spoken to you, gentlemen, of the education of those who will sway the 
sovereign power of our country; allow me to suggest, that an equally important 
topic is the education of that sex who will train up its citizens and rule its rulers. It 
is a subject which appeals with equal force to your reason, and with even greatc: 
tenderness to your affections. Why should the fairer sex be neglected in all our 
systems of public instruction? Not only does her weakness claim protection, but the 
duties of womun in the business of life, are as so'emn and as important as those of 
man. To her loveliness and virtue, to her fidelity and tenderness, are we indebteu 
for all the social comforts, and the hallowed enjoyments of society and home. On 
her we lean in adversity, in sickness, and in sorrow ; her faithful bosom is the sacred 
repository of cur most secret thoughts ; it is her love that renders life a blessing, and 
home a paradise. She is the nurse of helpless infancy, the companion of joyous 
youth, the triend of maturer years, the staff of old age, tue to all her duties, faithful 
to every dictate of affection. When the clouds of adverse fortune lower upon the 
path of friendless man — when all others are faithless — when a cold world, forget- 
ful of the kindly charities of heaven, of nature and the heart, frowns on the child of 
adversity, the purer and the holier sympathies of woman, cling with un bated fervor 
round his fallen fortunes. Under all nen she is true 


‘ As the sun-flower turns to her god when he sets, 
The same look that she gave when he rose.’ 


“ And shall we neglect the well being of those who are so dear to our hearts, so faith- 
ful to our interests? How often are they thrown defenceless upon the cold charity of 
the world! How often is the helpless widow, or the orphan girl, compelled to labor 
with her own hands for her own subsistence! Incapable of the severe toils of man- 
hood, and excluded from the ordinary paths to wealth and honor, how hard the lot, how 
hapless the condition, of an unprotected woman! But there are labors which she 
may perform; there are arts suited to the weakness and delicacy of her frame; there 
are departments of industry and science in which she may be rendered independent, 
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useful, and respected. And there is another point of view in which the interest of our 
fair country-women may be regarded as closely interwoven with the destiny of their 
country. They are the sisters, and the wives, and the mothers of freemen. From the 
lips of a tender mother, the young patriot first learns the lesson of devotion to his coun- 
try ; from her tongue, in the secret hour, when no eye beholds them, he first learns the 
history of his being, the nature of his moral relations to his fellow-man, and the precepts 
of that religion, which is the only safe guide to his faltering steps, either as a citizen of 
this world, or a traveller to a better. It is she who gives the first and the most lasting 
impression to the human mind. So true and so universal is this principle, that in tra- 
cing back the origin of great men, who have arisen to eminence from humble circum- 
stances, you will scarce find one whose young ambition was not fanned into existence 
by the teaching of a faithful mother.” 


There spake the man of just, humane, and sagacious reasoning. There 
can be no doubt, that more of the temper, disposition, habits, and even 
genius of the after-man are formed under the eye, and by the almost insen- 
sible yet indelible instruction of the mother, than by any other means. 

We take our leave of this subject, impressed with a high idea of the heart 
which dictated this address ;— in conscience, we have been obliged to 
demur to some part of it, — our ideas may be, nevertheless, and probably 
are, erroneous. Of its earnestness and good meaning there can be no 
doubt ; and we conceive that the amiable author is entitled to the esteem and 
thanks of all well-wishers to the community. 


MEMORY. 


Wir what joyous, sweet sensation 
Can I call past days to mind, 
Paint on smooth imagination 
Scenes which time has left behind. 


Oft I think of former pleasure, 
Oft recur my childhood’s joys ; 

Oft in thought I find a treasure, 
Dear as were my childish toys. 


Oft with sweetest satisfaction 
Comes to mind that home so dear, 
Oft in memory’s reaction, 
I behold the distant near. 


Childhood’s happy days were fleeting, 
As a meteor cuts the skies: 

While my burthened heart is beating, 
Joy is blended thus with sighs. 


Those bright years are now declining, 
Worldly cares invade my heart; 
But the former still are shining 
On my mind’s reflecting part. Ww. B S——D. 
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Behold, four kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 
And four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves, in garb succinct, a trusty band; 
Caps on their head, and halberts in their haad; 
And party-colored troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The skilful nymph reviews her force with care, 
* Let spades be trumps!” she said, and trumps they were. Pops. 


“I TELL youl can’t go out with you just now, child, — you know I 
expect my old friend Carey and his wife to make up arubber. It is quite 
unreasonable in you to teaze me thus.” 

“I’m sure, papa, I do not wish to teaze you; — but you know it was 
Dr. Rhubarb’s particular direction that I should walk every evening before 
the dew fell, and you know when I neglect his advice, that you always 
scold me; and you know——” 

“T know —I know! — yes, 1 know that I am troubled to death by a 
perverse romance-reading daughter, who ruins her constitution and her 
eyes with trumpery novels, and thinks it mighty interesting to be obliged 
to submit to a tyrannical old father ;— yes, you are a heroine of romance ; 
and you must have your charming distresses, and your lover in disguise, 
and be d—nd to him; but I 

“Oh, papa, papa! How can you beso cruel? What have I said, except 
reminding you of Dr. Rhubarb’s advice ?” 

“The deuce take Dr. Rhubarb!” replied her father, in a short and testy 
tone. “I suppose he is in league with you;—but it won’t do. How 
often have I forbid you to load your mind with all those trashy tales! You 
have pored over them until you have brought on an asthma; and then you 
tell me it is — your ruling passion forsooth; and that I cannot accuse you 
of any predilection except this innocent one.” ‘Don’t reply to me, 
uncandid girl, — don ’t I know that it was your ruling passion that would 
have led you to elope with the young rascal? I hate ruling passions ; it 
is beneath the dignity of a reasonable being to have any such.” 

“What, not for an evening rubber, dear father ?” replied Sophia slyly, 
“ not for two by honors, and the odd trick ?” 

“D—rn the odd trick!” said the choleric old gentleman, “you deserve to 
be locked up fora month. Besides, there is a vast difference between a 
social rubber, where friends can converse on passing events, and where 
experience and the restraints of wisdom keep our temper within due bounds, 
and those inflammatory villainous romances, which serve no other purposes 
than those of intrigue, and set young touch-wood hearts in a blaze. So 
you twit me with my moderate amusements, which I have earned by the 
labors of my youth?) Goto your chamber. I’m not so intent upon my 
rubber, but that Ican perceive a plot, —and mind I don ’t come in amon . 
you there, and play the odd trick, and two by honors.” 
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“ Papa,” replied Sophia, with streaming eyes and clasped hands, “you 
are very harsh; I am sure it is nothing to me, that you should enjoy your 
whist party ; but what possible harm can there be in reading a literary effu- 
i sion of an enlightened mind, and elegant ideas? I am sure——” 

—. “ Ay, ay, and J’ m sure ,” interrupted her father ; “ pray, who was that 

zi handsome rascal! in the carter’s frock, that bowed to you this morning ? — 

i He is no more a carter than Iam.” 

| “Tt was to you, sir, that he bowed, — not to me.” 

oi “It was to you, madam, that he looked,—nottome. I suspect it was 
that guitar-strumming rascal again. That men should become paltry 
pinchers of wire and cat-gut! Oh! let but folly be from France or Spain, 
and fashion will give it a countenance. Hark ye, Sophy, if that twan- 
gling jackanapes come near my house again, and I catch him,—gad! I'l] 
spoil his music —I won’t leave him a finger to strum withal. Go to your 
chamber, here come Carey and his wife, —VIl come and lock you in im- 
mediately, and then try how you'll encourage Mr. Twangler.” 

So saying he turned to welcome his friends ; and his disconsolate daugh- 
ter retired to her room, when first having drawn forth a miniature which 
she kissed most devoutly, she next went to visit a private hoard of delightful 
novels which had escaped her father’s searching eyes, and upon which she 
intended to feast her distorted taste, as soon as she should feel perfectly 
secure, by papa’s own hand. But it is time to introduce the dramatis 
persone to more intimate acquaintance. 

Mr. Alison was a widower with an only child, his daughter Sophia, 
~ whom we have just seen dismissed to confinement. From small beginnings 
Mr. Alison had gradually accumulated a large fortune in trade. He was 
a man of good and kindly dispositions, but extremely irritable and positive, 
Having lost his wife soon after the birth of the child, and, from the multi- 
plicity of business in which he was engaged, never thinking of marrying 
again, he had graduaily acquired the tone of command in all his proceedings 
both within and without doors, and hence an arbitrary submission wag 
expected by him on almost every occasion. He was nearly without edu- 
cation, having only been taught the ordinary branches of reading, end 
arithmetic, at a common day school. In the latter, however, he was 
tolerably skilled, and it had made his fortune, for with that acquisition, and 
a principle of integrity and industry, he had acquired the notice and regard 
of his employers, whilst but a young man, which subsequently led to 
confidence, to partnership, and to riches. 

This same attention to business occasioned him to neglect the cultivation 
of his daughter’s mind, which, by the way, would have been somewhat 
beyond his capability. However, he sent her to a boarding school of some 
reputation, and conceived that, as he paid alarge sum, he did all that was 
needful asa careful father. Here the young lady grew up, acquiring all 
the fashionable accomplishments ; at which she was tolerably ready. and 
therefore became one of the shew girls of the establishment. She was 
handsome, lively, witty, of good dispositions, with a great deal of the milk 
of human kindness, and a large spice of romance mingled up with her other 
properties, the last of whieh was greatly inereased by loads of novels 
which she and a few others of her companions procured, by stealth and the 
connivance of the maids, from a circulating library. 
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These “circulating libraries” are too frequently hot-beds of love and 
conceit — they were certainly so in the case of Sophia Alison! Before 
she was thirteen years old she had not read less than thirteen hundred 
novels, and by this time bad found herself to be by turns a Camella, an 
Amanda, a Janna, a Suaphina, and every other heroine in the romantic 
calendar, and nothing remained now, but a lover and a distress, to add to 
her unfortunate felicity. Long the time passed on without this consumma- 
tion of her adventures, but at length a lover appeared in the shape of a fine 
looking young man, with a costume that might be called shabby genteel. 
He appeared struck with her appearance as she walked one day at the head 
of her school-fellows, and stared at her with an expression of the most 
undisguised admiration. She could not help perceiving it, and blushed, but 
afterwards her tinder heart went pit-a-pat at the idea of a conquest and of 
the elegant figure of the inamorato;—such vulgar considerations as 
clothes were beneath her attention. Next day they met again, — and 
again,— and again. He ventured to make his bow, — soon after to offer the 
salutations of the day ;—and thus things progressed, as we significantly 
say here, until somehow — they happened to meet in the garden by mvon- 
light. How this came about, it boots not here to inquire, — perhaps by 
magic, for love works wonders ; so however the matter was, and they had 
interchanged vows of never ceasing affection, before it ever entered either 
of their heads to ask of each other’s family. Sophia however, was candid 
enough, she told her lover all about her papa, and that she was an only 
child, and very rich, and — all in short that a brisk young man whose coat 
was a little seedy, and hat somewhat bare of nap, was likely to find pro- 
mising in his future prospects. 

What a pity that such candor should not meet its full reward in mutual 
confidences ! The lover could only inform her, that his name was Lewis, 
that he also was an only child, extremely fond of the drama, to which 
taste his father did not respond, that in consequence of the cruel privations 
with which he had to putup, from his parent’s want of taste, he had found 
it necessary to abscond, and that he was now — playing the principal cha- 
racters in tragedy, with the company at the neighboring town. 

A noise near the house obliged the lover to decamp, after receiving the 
promise of Sophia to meet him again at that place the following evening. 
She then retired to her room, where she sat down with the grace of heroine 
in profound contemplation, at length she exclaimed : 

Beautiful ! How interesting is the language of the heart! Alas, what 


-itis to have cruel parents, that have no hearts of sensibility ! That cannot 


warm ‘to the beauties of immortal bards, but whose ideas are made up of 
moneybags and legers. Odious thought ! — Grovelling on earth, insteag 
of soaring upon the wings of imagination, into the highest empyrean, and 
leaving far behind earth-born cares and sordid wishes. But how he loves 
me, — yes, I see it inevery glance of his eye, —I observe it in every ex- 
pression of his countenance. But, my papa, I suppose would go frantic 
at the thoughts of a stage-player, addressing meso. A stage player indeed ! 
I’ll lay my life he is a gentleman, but he is too proud to own it. Oh delight- 
ful thought !” 

But “ the course of true love never did run smooth.” Next day Sophy had 
a slight hoarseness ;— how did she get it? In the garden last evening. 
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What was she doing there so long ? A stammering answer and a blushing 
aspect are always enough for a sharp sighted governess, no more questions 
were asked, but she was watched; and at the very moment that with de- 
lighted heart she was listening to the vows of everlasting love, which on 
his knees the lover was peuring forth, — the governess rushed before them 
and the gardener behind them. The lady seized the damsel by the hand 
and insisted upon her retiring instantly into the parlour; —the gardener 
seized the lover by the collar, and unceremoniously dragged him to the 
gates, out side of which he turned him without a word, and made all fast. 

Though superficial and showy, Mrs. Lauder was a woman of good prin- 
ciples; and being desirous of breaking off this clandestine correspondence, 
as well as to avert the consequences of an elopement from her establish- 
ment, she immediately wrote to Mr. Alison an account of the affair, as far 
as she knew of the matter, and recommended him to take his daughter home, 
as if it were matter of course, without mentioning any cause. This he 
did, but, as we have seen, he could not keep the matter to himself. 

“ Ah! welcome my dear old friend,” said Mr. Alison, “ Mrs. Carey I’m 
glad to see you. I’ve had more pleasure the last month, since you came to 
live among us, than ever I had since my poor wife died. Come, — we 
can get up a comfortable rubber now at any time. But I wish you had 
come to tea. Come, — Mrs. Goswell—let us cut in. You and I, you 
and I, Mrs. Carey. — You deal, madam. — Well, Carey,— any news of 
young hopeful yet ?— The young rogue, I miss him now more than ever; 
—for my girl’s at home, and instead of seeing George, as we have all so 
wished, — egad, she’ll be getting hampered with some rascal or other, that 
may plague both our hearts.” 

“No, friend Alison, my rebellious boy has quite evaded al] my in- 
quiries, and I know not— what was the trumps my dear ? — what step to 
take next.” 

“Dear heart, that is plaguy vexatious. Ah neighbor! I always advised 
you to lock the boy up, until— we score two by cards — he should submit 
to parental authority. That’s always the way I do with Sophy, and it is 
sure to bring her round first or last.” 

“Indeed Mr. Alison ” said Mrs. Goswell,—a sort of half companion half 
houskeeper,—“ don’t agree with you at all ;-—-you always leave her to 
herself, and young girls will hatch plots when they are made prisoners. — I 
think — that’s my trick with the knave—that one ought either to treat 
them with more confidence than you do, or watch them closer. You’! 
rue it Mr. A.” 

“TJ don’t believe but I’ve been wrong myself — I trumped your trick, Mrs. 
G.I beg your pardon —I fear that my passion for advising” said Mr. 
Carey “has fairly wearied my boy. I was afraid his inclination for drama- 
tic authors, might lead him to the stage, and therefore inveighed against 
them more than I really felt. I wish, poor boy, he was here, I believe I 
should freely say — Sir you have revoked ”—— 

“No, no, —I protest against that—TI renounced diamonds the second 
time about — ah !—a glass of wine. — Mr. Carey try some cake.” 

Here they broke off for a short time to take some refreshment. They 
then resumed and were engaged with great ardor, when the maid servant 
entered, and said with a face of concern, “ Sir — Sir, I’ve been up to Miss 
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Sophia’s room with ber jelly, and can’t get her to open the door, and there 
she is walking about, with the tramping of twenty feet ; and I could hear 
her whispering to herself, but she would ’nt speak to me, and I have been 
obliged to come down again.” 

“ Ah, — well, — yes — don’t plague me about Miss Sophia, she’s taken 
the dumps I suppose, because I told her —it is not your turn to play ma’am 
— to go to her room ; — go away do — don’t you see I’m engaged ?” 

The girl departed, and the game went on, Mr. Alison waxing warmer 
and warmer in interest, upon his favorite amusement, but presently in she 
came again, crying, “ Mrs. Goswell, — sir, — as sure as death, there ’s peo- 
ple in the house, I’m sure I heard a man’s foot, and a man’s voice in Miss 
Sophy’s room, — Oh dear, what will she do —I declare I ——” 

“Go away simpleton, — go away — it’s your own foolish fears — sit still 
Mrs. Goswell, —I’ll go myself, when the game ’s up —I know —I know 
— what’s trumps — get away — get” —— 

Again the discomfitted girl retired, and again the game proceeded.— 
Alison was excited, to the last degree. He had just taken up his hand, 
crying, “Now for it! now, Mrs. Carey —nine and nine — now for the 
odd trick,” — when the girl again burst in, exclaiming, “ She ’s gone, sir, 
— she ’s --- Miss Sophy has gone off with a carter —I saw his frock as 
they passed round the hedge corner.” 

“Eh! what!— carter! What the deuce is this?” throwing down his 
cards and running up stairs. The door was locked, --- he knocked and 
called, —no answer. Finally, he caused the door to be broken open, and 
discovered that the maid’s account was too true. His daughter had eloped, 
leaving a note full of high-flown sentiments, such as non-resistance against 
her fate, — doomed to love — hoped for pardon — affectionate daughter. — 
In an agony of grief and passion, he called his people, to assist in follow 
ing them, begged his friends not to leave him in his distress, stamped and 
raved, first abused her, and then the cards, which had kept him from going 
to look after her. 

In the meantime the servants had gone on horseback after the fugitives, 
and came up with them sooner than they expected, in consequence of their 
post-chaise having been overturned by a large stone in the bye-road on 
which they had to travel. They were picked up from the mud, and con- 
ducted back to the house, where the old gentleman’s ire broke out louder and 
louder. 

“* Where is the vagabond? Bring him in here immediately! I ’ll have 
him transported if there be law in the land! So, Mr. Carter — actor, — 
you think I——” 

“Oh heavens!” cried Mrs. Carey, “ George, my own son, is it you ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Alison, —“how’s this? your son! This ally in 
rebellion, your son ?” 

“‘ George,” exclaimed Mr. Carey, “is this the reward of all our cares ?--- 
How often have I advised you --—” 

“ Ah! dear father,” replied George, “if you had been somewhat more 
sparing of your advice, it would have been more effective ; but surely I 
have not offended mortally, if my Sophia is the daughter of my father’s 
friend, I may hope to be forgiven -— nay, even to——” 
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“Oh, you are very hopeful,” responded Mr. Alison, who had been 
alternately scolding and embracing his daughter, “to serve you right, I 
ought to break off the match, as a just punishment to a fugitive son, and a 
rebellious daughter; and if old Carey thinks so too, I will.” 

“ No, friend Alison ” replied Mr. Carey, “I fear we haveall been follow- 
ing the ruling passion too far, and each has something to allow to the others. 
We are perhaps the least excusable ourselves, because we are the oldest. 
I have been too sagacious in my own opinion, George has been too inde- 
pendent in his ;— your daughter has been too fond of romance, and you — 
of whist ;— let us all try to subdue our own infirmities, and to be tender 
towards those of others. Here children, be happy together, be moderate in 
your wishes, and you will be the more likely to obtain them. No more 
flights of fancy. — But hold, — Iam teaching you to conquer — whilst I am 


indulging still farther in— the ruling passion.” 
J. P. 


SONNET. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


Hark! ’T is the midnight hour! It tolls the knell 
Of a departed year. One unit more 
Is added to eternity gone by. — Full well 
It points to loss which time can ne’er restore. 
As fades the hours, so human life flies fast ; 
Of each, the seasons occupy their turn; — 
They spring, advance, they mellow, droop, are past, — 
And leave survivors but their fate to mourn. =. 
Yet are they eloquent! E’en from their grave 
A lesson of importance they impart; 
To seize the passing hour — prepare the heart 
The dreadful curse to shun — the bliss to save. 
Oh! let us then be wise, — so shall] the time 
Sull flitting, work us good, and snatch from vice or crime. Q. 


From the Philoctetes, a lost Drama of ZEschylus. 


Oh! conquering Death, thou com’st, but not in wo; 
Thou of all ills uncured, uncurable, 
Sole healer! — Nought of grief can harm the dead. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &e. 


American Gattery or Fine Arts. 
We proceed in our remarks upon this 
small but beautiful gallery; and greatly 
we have to regret that the information 
upon the pictures is so limited. They 
still continue unnumbered and unnamed, 
and the gallery remains without any 
cicerone to give explanation. Surely the 
managers are greatly to blame in this. 
They discourage visitors instead of in- 
viting them ; — by doing so they discou- 
rage the art itself, and ultimately ruin 
themselves by parsimony and_ negli- 
gence. If it be true, as assuredly it is, 
that the fine arts are hardly beyond their 
infancy in our country, surely it behoves 
its professors and admirers rather to 
cherish it into maturity, than by ill- 
timed neglect to nip it in the bud, and 
send us all the way to Italy or at least to 
Europe, for specimens of an elegant art, 
and one connected intimately with the 
national glory. 

We do earnestly trust that so trifling 
an outlay as would be required in this 
case, and which there can be no doubt 
will be amply repaid both directly and 
indirectly, will be no longer delayed; 
and the American Gallery shall no fur- 
ther deserve the reproach of having, in a 
great measure, crushed the arts which 
she professes to raise. 


_Lanpscare. By J. Evers. This beau- 
tiful morceau is close to the door on the 
right hand. There is a softness and 
warmth in the picture, that woulu have 
done no dishonor even to Claude hims:lf. 
The foliage in the foreground is rich 
and warm, the foreshorteued cattle well 
thrown in, andthe haziness of the dis- 
tant landscape ts admirably executed. 
The main subject of the piece represents 
a lake with an island inthe middle, and a 
party ina boat fishing; the whole is in 
admirable keeping, even to the small 
specks of boats in shore, and in the back 
ground. The time is apparently evening. 

Vase or Fiowers. By Van Span- 
don’, This painting is immediately 
above the foregoing and is natural and 
rich. It is too common to undervalue 
this department of art; we are apt to 

ive ourselves airs of superiority and call 
it puerile, lady-like, and so forth; but in 
truth, no branch of art can be denominated 
peurile, which represents nature as it is, 
and affords a picture pleasing to the eye. 

VOL. Il. — UU 


An artist who groups his flowers well, 
paints them vividly, sets them off with 
suitable accessaries, and puts them ina 
good light, —is a lover of nature, and an 
honor to his profession. It is true a de- 
fect in the shading of a leaf is not so ea- 
sily discoverable,nor does it distort a pic- 
ture so essentially, as a defect in the hu- 
man countenance, or in the expression of 
ahuman group; but it requires nicety in 
no smaller degree than the other. The 
painting before us is a fine specimen of 
discrimination in this branch ; the colors 
are beautifully put in, and with due re- 
gard to contrast; and it is not the least 
of its beauties, that the color of the vase 
in which the flowers are supposed to 
stand, is well selected, to set them off to 
advantage. 

PeasaNtTs GAMBLING.—By 
Van Tilborgh.—Lent by D. Coit, Esq. 
An exquisite little picture, decidedly of 
the Flemish school. The coarseness of 
the features, is the style of a Teniers.— 
The eager expressions of countenance 
give great vigor to the pictures, and the 
choice of colors in the costume gives it 
all the relief which is necessary. The 
bottle in the foreground is a delightful 
little set-off ; the old woman in the back- 
ground, cleaning up her kitchen, is well 
and naturally conceived; but it is much 
to be regretted, that the Flemish artists 
can never group low life, without intro- 
ducing something essentially vulgar, and 
even unnecessary, by way of filling up. 
In short, Fiemish humor is indecency. 

Cuprips at A/bano.—Un- 
derneath the portrait of the immortal 
Wes/, are two delicious pieces by this ce- 
lebrated artist. The first consists of four 
figures, two of whom are playing at 
shuttlecock, and the other two are drag- 
ging a toy carriage. ‘The second con- 
sists of three figures, who, with hooked 
sticks, are driving a ball. The variety 
of attitudes exhibited by these seven fi- 
gures, is highly interesting, and the cor- 
rectness of the anatomy is such as to do 
the highest credit to the artist; the soft, 
elastic flesh of these figures, these anima- 
ted countenances, the warm surrounding 
atmosphere in which they are placed, all 
tend to give such life and vigor to the 
scenes, as to render the pictures highly 
valuable. Their situation we must not 
omit to mark, — for between them stands 
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A GROUP IN MARBLE ; consisting of two 
cherubs, who, with a roll held between 
them, are supposed to be singing the 
“ Gloria in excelsis.” The name of the 
sculptor is not given, and we regret it; 
for they would have done it honor. The 
infantine anatomy is exquisite ; the 
broad, projecting forehead of the one, 
with the brows slightly knit, are expres- 
sive, or at least would be, in a human in- 
fant, of great intellectual capacity, whilst 
the clear open forehead, and cheerful as- 
pect of the other are er indicative of 
innocence and candor. hey are de- 
cidedly a lovely group. 


Ho:.y Famity.—By Col. Trumbull, 
Pr.—The venerable president has here 
adventured upon a dangerous field. — 
The subject before us has been handled 
in so masterly a manner by all the cele- 
brated painters of the Italian school, — 
and particularly under so many different 
conceptions of it by the prince of paint- 
ers, Raffael himself, that tbe artist of mo- 
dern days had need to possess not only 
full powers, but also a full conviction of 
those powers, who dares to follow in the 
track in which so many illustrious men 
have walked before. With all these dis- 
couraging recollections, and with the 
splendid effusions of others mentally be- 
fore his eyes, we must admit that the 

resident has bravely sustained himself 
in the race, and that his picture is fully 
competent to stand beside that of many a 
one, who has acquired fame in the strug- 

le. In the eyes of those who have seen 
the “ Holy Families,” in Europe, the 
very newness of the present picture tells 


. againstit. This is a defect which time 


only can supply ; but we are inclined to 
think that when it shall have acquired the 
mellowness of age, it will be vastly im- 
proved in value. The maternal affec- 
tion expressed in the countenance of the 
Madonna, perhaps, cannot be compared 
with that b Rafael in the Duke of Suth- 
erland’s collection, where the dove-like 
eyes and glowing cheeks exhibit such a 
heaven of love as cannot be exceeded ; 
but there is a quiet sentiment of the same 
kind, which harmonizes with the devo- 
tional expression of the St. John and 
Elisabeth, and is in good contrast with 
that of Joseph, whose countenance is of a 
a pensive cast. The face of the infant 
Christ is not sufficiently infantine, and 
the complexion and anatomy of the Eli- 
sabeth do nut sufficiently indicate age.— 
Moreover, the grouping is not quite ori- 
ginal — but in a subject like the pre- 
sent it is difficult to avoid similarity. The 
necks are all too long, and the head of the 
Jesus” is too 


View or THE SEA FROM AN EMINENCE. 
By W.S. Mount. ‘This little picture is 
immediately beneath the foregoing. It 
represents a boy sitting upon a fence, 
and in the back ground is an extensive 
bay with the shores in different degrees of 
strength put in around it. The elevation 
of the foreground is sufficient to throw 
the vanishing point into the middle of the 
canvass ; —the shrubs in front are elabo- 
rately finished, and the grounds behind 
have a blue haze which suits well, the 
leaden ground of the water is indicative 
of its being an anchorage, with muddy 
bottom, and the whole is a very pretty 
coup d’wil. The artist has however, adopt- 
ed a style in this painting, against which, 
we must raise our voice. There is a 
touch of Dubufe in the outline of the 
main figure, throwing a. strong ray of 
a upon it, in order to bring it out; — 
like that of the Adam and Eve in the 
“Fall” of the last mentioned artist. 
This is meretricious, it is a trickery in 
art, which cannot stand, for it is not 
natural. The only artist who has done 
any thing of this kind with deserved 
success, is Claude; in his sunsets he just 
touches his outlines with the setting ray, 
but it is done with all modesty, and turns 
that into beauty, which when overdone, 
turns beauty itself into deformity. 

A Rectuse at unis Devotions. By 
Velasquez. Adjoining the picture last 
described, is the present, the name of 
whose painter is a sufficient character of 
the piece. The broad ray of light which 
is darting through an opening in the 
rocks full in the face of the holy man, 
is well conceived, and the pious express- 
ion of the uplifted countenance, is very 
beautiful, the effect of the light on the 
rocks behind, is singular but natural. In 
the back ground and over head, is a 
brother, who is letting down by a rope, a 
basket of provisions, supposed to be de- 
rived from the charity of the surround- 
ing neighbors, and this supply of neces- 
sities is a beautiful part of the story 
which the picture tells, of piety, submis- 
sion, and holy confidence. 

A Vituace Scuoor. Sonaver. 
Lent by H. Brevoost, Esq. This picture 
is — opposite the door of the apart- 
ment. It is an exquisitely finished piece, 
in small. The school consists of a large 
half ruinous pile, and is interspersed 
with groups, some studying, some play- 
ing, some under the hands of the teach- 

ers. All are finished as highly as if they 
had come from the pencil of a Carlo 
Dolci ; a fine side light is let in, and a 
secondary light in the baek ground 
* places the principal teacher in fine relief. 
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The accessuries are numerous, well cho- 
sen, and the whole is managed with 
greater regard to delicacy than the gene- 
rality of Flemish Groups usually present. 

A Vitvacr Saop. By Sonaver. Lent 
by H. Brevoost, Esq. This is a compa- 
nion to the one which preceeds. It is exe- 
cuted with the same care, and the same 
regard to propriety. The positions and 
the actions of the domestic groups in the 
foreground, are very excellent, and the 
light which comes from a side door in 
the back ground, is well contrived for 
exhibiting all the minutia of the village 
shop of all wares, which otherwise must 
have remained in obscurity. Both of 
these pictures have the effect of enamel, 
and are finished with a high degree of 
care and precision. 

A Scenset Scene with Catrir. By 
Schoenbergen. This is perhaps the chef 
deuvre of the whole gallery,—in land- 
scape. A glorious warmth is thrown all 
over the picture, by the beams of the 
departing luminary, and penetrates 
through the doors, windows, and crevices 
of an extensive and noble ruin. The re- 
flection of the sun, half visible in a 
beautiful lake, half hidden by some no- 
ble trees in the foreground, has a charm 
beyond description. The grand outline 
of those trees, and the shading in wmber, 
contrast well with the red and yellow 
rays, and the cattle returning from the 
water, and touched by the light, give a 
life and vigor to the picture, equal to 
Claude himself. There is also a good 
specimen of foreshortening in the cattle. 
We must not omit, that whilst we were 
writing these remarks, a flood of light 
happened to fall upon the picture, and 
increased its beauty in so high a degree, 
that we were fain to wait for another, 
and another stroke, —so admirable was 
the effect. 


Fruit Piece. By Abraham Mignon. 
An exquisite morceau. The grapes, the 
peaches, and the plums, have the bloom 
with which nature invested them; the 
melon, the open walnuts, the pears, buds, 
flowers, butterflies, are interspersed with 
such admirable and judicious effect, that 
nothing seems to be wanting to render 
this picture a most delightful one. One 
may swear that he is an ardentadmirer of 
fruit in particular, as well as of nature in 
general ; the veining and coloring of the 
open peach bespeak it, and the choice of 
the Camellia Japonica, the bud of which 
just peeps in at the corner of the canvass, 
as well as of the delicate flower which 
folds itself up in dejection, upon the diur- 
nal loss of its god, are traits of great deli- 
cacy of imagination. 


Sunser. By Vernet. This admira- 
ble artist has chosen for his subject, the 
mouth of a river, with a fortress on the 
one side, and wharfs on the other with 
a mountain behind them. A noble ves- 
sel has just arrived, and another is com- 
ing in. The foreground is alive with 
figures on the shore, and fishermen un- 
lading a boat;—the sun about half an 
hour high, is dimly seen through the rich 
haze that is spread around, and the 
whole presents a scene of great magnifi- 
cence. We need not say that all this is 
managed with great skill; the name of 
Vernets is a warrant for it, but we may 
add, that seldom has he exceeded the 
specimen before us. 


Scene Coopsre’s Novers. B 
J. Quidor. Representing the discomfi- 
ture of the two unfortunate wights who 
came to call the Leather-stocking ( Natty 
Bumpo, ) to account before the magistrate, 
in the affair of the panther. The dismay 
of the principal, who is giving leg-bail 
for his safety, and the terror of his com- 
panion who is laid sprawling at the edge 
of the water, and expecting instant death 
from Natty’s rifle, are well contrasted 
with the laughing countenance of Lea- 
ther-stocking’s friend, and the mock-stern- 
ness of the hero himself, who with rifle 
in hand, pretends unmitigating annihila- 
tion of the wo-begone intruder. Natty’s 
dog ‘‘ of the true breed” but 
thin, looks his master in the face, as if to 
arrest his purpose. The picture is well 
conceived, but the clouds are somewhat 
like those ascribed by Peter Pindar to 
the academicians of his day, — to wit — 
“ Flying apple dumplings.” 


Scene rroM Cooper’s Novets. By J. 
Quidor. A companion to the above, 
and represents the panther scene. This 
is a finer picture than the former. The 
agonies of the dying beast, the melan- 
choly appearance of the faithful dog, 
torn and mangled in the brave attack, 
the well-chosen place for Leather-stock- 
ing to achieve the deliverance of the 
ladies, are all well depicted. The faint- 
ing position of one female, and the terror 
of the other, have, however, nothing pe- 
culiarly striking in them; moreover, the 
management of the costume, of the faint- 
ing lady, has not been happily accom- 
plished. The scenery is rich, and well 
executed, and though it can hardly be 
affirmed of these pictures, that they are 
chefs d’auvres of art, yet they are much 
beyond inediocrity, and show a vigor of 
conception, highly meritorious. We 
shall be glad to see more works of the 
same pencil. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lectures oN Generat Lireratore, 
Poerky, &c., delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, in 1830 and 1831. By James 
Montgomery, Author of “The World 
betore the Flood,” “ ‘The Pelican Island,” 
&e. &e. 18 mo. (pp. 324). New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1833. The author 
of this —_ superior work must not be 
confounded with a brother poet, conmon- 
ly known as Sa/an Montgomery, from a 
poem written by him, ofthat title. ‘The 
author before us has long been distin- 
guished in the literary world, for the fire 
of his poetry, the beauty of his versifica- 
tion, and the ardor of his attachment to 
literature generally. 

The Royal Insutution of London has 
always been remarkable tor its peculiar 
care in the selection of lecturers on the 
various topics to be discussed there, and 
their liberality to professors has always 
kept pace with their anxiety to have the 
ies aT well filled up. In no case, 
perhaps, have they been able to make a 
more happy selection, than in the one 
whose labors are before us, and who 
seems to have taken up the matter con 
amore, as much as ever lecturer did. 

It is rare that a series of lectures upon 
one subject can be read, without finding 
some part of its details heavy and dry, — 
even though the subject be poetry itself. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
work an exception tothe 1emark. The 
very lectures are poetry in all but the feet, 
they are imaginative, figurative, digni- 
fied, and learned. His perceptions of the 
beautiful or the pathetic, are singularly 
acute, springing, no doubt, from a conge- 
nial source within his own breast, and 
convincing the hearer at every sentence, 
that the champion of poetry is “ every 
inch a” poet, and that the advocate of 
literature is himself deeply imbued with 
the spirit that dictates his arguments. 

Mr. Montgomery opens his work by 
instituting a comparison between poetry 
and the fine arts, in which, though he 
does justice to all, he proves, we think, 
beyond controversy, its superiority over 
them, as well as its seniority to them. 
We cannot be expected here to do more 
than describe the ground he takes, and 
must leave it to the curious to take the 
book in hand, which we can assure them 
will amply repay the perusal. His next 
step is an inquiry as to the true subjects 
of poetry, in which he takes a rapid view 
of animate and inanimate nature, and of 
the reflections which naturally rise in the 
human breast; from thence by an easy 
transition he comes to the forms or dif- 
ferent sorts of poetical metre, —the dic- 
tion or style, the various classes of poe- 
try itself, including translations ; and con- 
cludes with strictures on the poetical 


character, and the subjects and effects of 
poetry. 

In the second part, which is called “ a 
retrospect of literature from the earliest 
period to the tweltth century of the Chris- 
tian era,” he enters, with the style of a 
master, upon the discussion of the “ per- 
menency of words” as a human institu- 
tion, and then proceeds to discuss the 
Hebrew style as apparent in the early 
books of the Old Testament, the inven- 
tion of letters, modes of writing, sacred 
literature generally, the writings of the 
Hindoos, Chaldeans, Babylonians, and 
other ancient nations, and the use of 
hieroglyphics. Proceeding thus through 
the Greek and Roman literature to that of 
the dark ages, he closes with its earliest 
revival again at the period above-men- 
tioned. 

The third and last part contains ‘‘« 
view of modern English literature,” 
commencing with the time of Elizabeth 
and bringing it up to the present. This is 
but a rapid view, but itis sketched with 
a ski!ful hand, and 1s wound up by a few 
reflections on the utility of the periodical 
press, the propriety of which it would not 
be prudent in us to question, even if we 
differed in opinion from the learned lec- 
turer ; — this, however, is not the case; 
his observations on this, as on all the 
parts of his discourses, are powerful, 
convincing, elegant, and poetical. The 
work is of the highest utility, and well 
deserves to be made a class book in su- 
perior seminaries. 

We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of one quotation in particular, from 
this beautiful work ; it is but a fair sam- 
ple of the whole, and our readers will 

erceive from it, that we have not ad- 
mired Mr Montgomery without due rea- 
son. In that part of his lectures which 
treats of the classes of poetry, he gives 
the following quotation, and then re- 
marks upon it as below. We think the 
remarks are as beautiful as the quotation, 
and spring not only from the coneeptions 
of a fine poet, but what is more, from the 
heart ofa good man. 


FROM THE EXEQUY, ON THE DEATH OF 
A BELOVED W!FE, 


(By Henry King, Bishop of Chichester ; 
born 1591, died 1666.) 


' Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed 


Never to be disquieted : 

My last ‘good night ! thou wilt not wake 
Tilll thy fate shall overtake; 

Till age. or grief, or sickness, must 
Mar y my body to that dust 

It so much loves; and fili the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
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“ Stay for me there; I will not fail 

To meet thee in that hollow vale; 

And think not much of my delay, 

I am already on thy way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every houre a step towards thee ; 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life, almost by eight houres’ sail. 

Than whan sleep breathed his drowsie 
[gale! 


“What a ‘last good night !’ is this! and 
oh! what a one ‘ good morrow !’ to last 
for eternity, when such partners awake 
from the same bed, in the resurrection of 
the just! Is there the ‘man born of a 
woman,’ who has loved a woman, and 
lost whom he loved, and lamented whom 
he has lost, that will not feel in the depth 
of his spirit all the tenderness and truth 
of these old-fashioned couplets? I dare 
not offer a comment upon them, lest [ 
should disturb the sanctity of repose 
which they are calculated to inspire. 
Nature speaks all languages; and no 
style is too quaint or pedantic, in which 
she may not utter heart-sentiments in 
terms that cannot be misunderstood, or 
understood, be resisted.” 

Novets ano By Maria Edge- 
worth 18 vols. in 9,12 mo. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. This is a cheap and 
elegant reprint of the same works from the 
London press; at about one fourth of the 
price of the latter. It is carefully execu- 
ted, upon tolerably good material. and em- 
bellished with a copper-plate and vignette 
title-page to each volume. ‘To descant at 
present upon the writings of Miss Edge- 
worth would be worse than ridiculous, her 
exvellencies have so long been the theine 
of public observation, that further remark 
would only be detrimental as well as use- 
less. We may merely observe, that, con- 
trary to the generality of novelists, she has 
not merely contented herself with making 
out a consistent plot, and an interesting 
denouement, but has made every tale sub- 
servient toa higher object, that namely, of 
pointing a moral, of fixing the principles, 
of improving and informing the heart. Of 
her capability for such a task, let her trea- 
tise on education speak! Of her experi- 
ence, a necessary ingredient in the char- 
acter of every mentor, let her station in 
society, and her knowledge of the world, 
exhibited in every page, bear witness! Of 
her love for her own country, vet without 
prejudice against any other, let the spirit 
of her characters testify! If ever woman 
deserved a monument at the hands of her 
countrymen, Miss Edgeworth is that wo- 
man; and though she may not already 


have obtained one in marble or brass, there 
is an imperishable one in the hearts of all 
true Irishmen, consecrated by gratitude, 
and hallowed by affection. ‘These novels 
we do not recommend but press upon the 
attention of all, who regard whatever is at 
once beautiful and vaiuable. No family 
should be without them, as they inculcate 
virtuous principles by that soundest cf all 
modes — example, 

Tue Nava Orricer, or scenes and 
adventures in the life of Frank Mildmay. 
2 vols. 12 mo. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Hart. 1833. The writer of this novel 
has evidently had much experienee of sea 
life. His phraseology, his tactics, and 
many of his scenes are faithful to the life; 
but we are free to confess also, that many 
are distorted and unnatural, and that the 
hero is occasionally placed in circumstan- 
ces in which he either could not from 
physical causes, or would not from moral 
causes, have acted as is there represented. 

In this work there is an attempt, by 
throwing the adventures into the narra- 
tive form, to describe the workings of 
human nature, and toshew how a good dis- 
position may be warped, by bad manage- 
ment in early life. But the author is not 
equal to the task. The treatment he de- 
scribes as having been his at school, not 
being correspondent with that at home, is 
totally inadequate to the perversion of 
mind which he describes, at least not of 
it~elf; —and his early feats in the navy, 
which disgust us with their bullying qual- 
ity, or create detestation by their duplici- 
ity, licentiousness, and impudence, cannot 
be fairly traced to the causes he describes. 
Besides which, nearly all his acts and col- 
loquies in his naval capacity, present a 
series of bad discipline, such as we know 
would not have been tolerated for an hour 
in that service. The book is a mixture of 
very good, and very bad subject. 

Tueatricats.— Turearre.— 
Farewell benefit of Mrs. Austin. On 
Wednesday the 4th ultimo, this favorite 
of the public took her farewell benefit, 
previous to her departure for a more 
southern clime, where, doubtless, she 
will charm her audience in as high a de- 
gree as she has done here, so long. 

There are, among our "reade vs, Many 
who may be disposed to hold up their 
hands at our opening upon this subject, 
and without reading farther, may suspect 
that we are either halting between two 
opinions, or that we have gone over to 
the other side, and become converts to 
the popular notion. In all courtesy, we 
beg leave to say, that such are mistaken. 
From our first aequaintance with the 
powers of the lady, we have entertained 
the same idea of her vocal abilities, as we 
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do at this moment, and have at least en- 
deavored that our readers should under- 
stand us, as clearly as we think we un- 
derstand the qualifications of the accom- 
plished vocalist. 

In the first place then, let us reiterate 
what we have frequently said before, — 
that Mrs. Austin can sing charmingly, 
that she has very exquisite execution, 
and is withal what few vocalists are, — a 
good musician. This last is of very 
great importance, for as no public singer 
is ignorant, when he or she has any one 
particular defect, —and hardly any are 
there without some peculiar one of greater 
or less magnitude, — the well instructed 
musician, if industrious in study, will 
judiciously cover the defect, and thus 
make the whole series of passages ina 
piece harmonize, and fail flowing on the 
ear. 

Such is the case with Mrs. Austin, 
she so skillfully covers small faults, that 
she is as fairly entitled to praise, as if 
she were so far faultless. But there are 
others which she does not cover, because 
they are not so dependent on musical 
skill; and our dissatisfaction arises from 
the conviction that, if she pleased, those 
faults would utterly disappear. It must 
be notorious to every correct musical ear, 
that she ordinarily sings flat, — almost 
one fourth of atone below pitch. This, 
if it were aconstitutional defect, would 
be sufficient to cut her off from all claims 
to the character of a first rate cantatrice ; 
but the fact is, that she occasionally proves 
she can keep up to pitch, in a long cavati- 
na, sustained very high, and full of bra- 
vura. It therefore proves that the defi- 
ciency is neither that of voice, ear, nor 
physical power. Of what then? — Of 
physical energy. An indolent style of 
singing, produces a flatness of sound, as 
surely as timidity does; and, of the latter 
cause of failure, far be it from us to accuse 
her. Mrs. Austin’s favorite piece, ‘ D'alla 
Gioja,” was introduced in “the White 
Lady,” and the spirit, truth, and effective 
style of that piece was amply sufficient to 
convince us, if conviction were needed, 
that her talents are first rate, and that she 
need not fear any competition if she choose 
to exert herself, as every public candi- 
date for applause is bound. The invo- 
cation, “ thrice to the holly brake,” was a 
splendid piece of harmony. Notwithstand- 
ing the almost monotonous chant of the 
subject, the tone of her voice was so clear, 
so bell-like, so well sustained, — rising in 
power, as the organ rose in the accompa- 
niament, until the rich flood of harmony 
became almost overpowering in swectness. 

The fair songstress appeared again in 
“the Tempest” as Ariel, and here again 
we have to applaud, loudly and freely the 
exquisite taste in which she both played 


and sung, altogether confirming our con- 
victions that her faults are such as she 
can remedy, and that to persist in them is 
to affront her audience. Our notions of 
Ariel as conceived by Shakspeare, were, 
however, sorely cut down by the appear- 
ance of the lady, which was anything but 
etherial. We have ever imagined of this 
beautiful creation of the poet, something 
petite, sylph-hke, slight, airy, gliding, play- 
ful. All this, was beyond Mrs. Austin’s 
possibilities. ‘The best way in such case 
was to shut the eyes, and listen to the 
cinging. And that was certainly delight- 
ul. 

It would be injustice, — sheer injustice, 
—to pass by Mr. Jones, and his perform- 
ances of Brown in “the White Lady,” 
and of Ferdinand in ‘ the Tempest.” 
His acting was good, and his singing of 
the very first order of tenor. There is a 
roundness in the tones of this singer, and 
a firm delivery of his notes, that make him 

uliarly pleasing, because he is distinct 
in his enunciation as well as correct in his 
expression. We confess our conviction 
that there is no stock tenor at all to be 
compared with him, and he will not suffer 
in the comparison with any star, — Mr. 
Wood not excepted. We only wish he 
had a little more volwme. 

Somewhat to our surprise, but greatly 
to our delight, the chorusses were better 
than usnal:—they had more body :— 
the basses were more predominant — and, 
we suppose, of a better order. 

Mr. and Miss Kemble have graced the 
boards of this theatre once more, on a 
short engagement, since we last had occa- 
sion to notice them; and the public have 
been gratified with seeing what we consi- 
der to be the chef d’a@uvre of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s representations ;— Mirabel, in the 
*Inconstant,” in which all the liveliness 
of youth is exhibited by the veleran actor, 
and all the poignancy of feeling which 
imminent danger averted by the hand; of 
the beloved one could call forth from an 
animated though licentious writer. This 
play is an alteration by Farquhar from, 
we believe, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
with greatly added spirit and many origi- 
nal ideas, it is put into more modern dress 
to suit more modern times. Miss Kem- 
ble’s Bizarre is a rich piece of comic act- 
ing, and serves, if any thing can serve, to 
increase our admiration of her incompara- 
ble powers. 

American Tueatre, Bowery. — We 
have too long neglected to notice the per- 
formances of this house, and know not 
how to offer an adequate excuse for it, for 
in truth we must confess that after sub- 
tracting from the members of the Park two 
or three names, such as those of Placide, 
Mason, Wheatley, and Sharpe, the gene- 
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rality of the stock actors at the Bowery, 
are much superior, particularly in tragedy, 
and the latter have in H. Wallack, asup- 
port that can fairly be set against the 
whole of the other house. The house it- 
self also, is really a finer one than that of 
the Park ; but lower prices, and its location, 
are against it, — the former principally ; 
— these have opencd the doors to an audi- 
ence that in a great measure preclude 
persons of better feelings and conduct, and 
of greater discrimination. ‘The eflects, 
are seen in the management, which must 
agree with the receipts, expenses, and 
company. Low bred and vulgar subjects 
of representation must be introduced to 
suit the grade of visitants in cheap houses. 
A good orchestra would be an useless ex- 
pense where music is neither appreciated, 
nor wished for. But all can admire good 
scenery, and good scenery here is; — the 
greater portion can admire good actors, and 
good actors they have. 

Of late however, a blaze of light has 
sprung up at the American Theatre. The 
prince of native actors has appeared there, 
and has changed that which heretofore 
was sunk low in the estimation of the refi- 
ned, into a powerful rival of the hitherto 
more favored house. Of Mr. Frrest it is 
hardly necessary now to speak ; — his 
transcendent merits, in his particular line, 
have been the theme of every tongue, and 
the subject of every pen, whether wielded 
for the public information, or in private 
correspondence. His powerful delineations 
of the finest characters of Shakspeare are 
admitted, the jealous Othello, the proud, 
but noble Corzolanus, the misled Macbeth, 
the metaphysical Hamlet, lose nothing of 
the dignity and propriety, when entrust- 
ed to him, which is necessary for giving 
full effect to the passion to be expressed ; 
and did his fame rest upon these only, he 
would command sufficient to satisfy his 
ambition. But he has gone farther, and 
stepped into characters which have been 
utterly untried before, which hitherto had 
been hidden from representation, and 
which it was his own peculiar province to 
unfold. His Oralloosa,and his Metamo- 
ra, characters entirely distinct from all 
that had hitherto been supported on the 
stage, have been given with a life and vi- 
gor, startling to the imagination, and cal- 


culated to produce, if aught can produce, 
regret for the present condition of the once 
noble and sublime indian, and remorse for 
the injuries which have now so debased 
them below their true standard of dignity. 

Somewhat allied to such characters, — 
at least resembling them in spirit, is the 
one in which we have recently seen this 
distinguished actor. His Spartacus, in 
Dr. Bird’s tragedy of “the Gladiator,” is a 
fine representation of the free-bern, half- 
savage Thracian, entrapped, not taken, in 
his native wastes, and doomed, by the li- 
cenuious and luxurious cruelty of the mas- 
ters of the world, to fight in the arena 
against friend or foe, for the amusement 
ofthe refined and civilized Romans. — 
Amongst others, it happens that Sparta- 
cus and Ais brother are brought in opposi- 
tion to each other, — they recognize, em- 
brace, throw down their arms, are com- 
pelled to resume them, concoct a hasty 
conspiracy, founded on tkeir previous 
knowledge that the body of Gladiators 
are ready to join them ,— they overthrow 
their masters, effect their deliverance, and 
secure their retreat ; — other victories are 
won, —but reverses ensue from the defec- 
tion of the brother of Spartacus; the for- 
mer however retreats and returns alone 
to his brother, who, by this time, is in 
great streights, being hemmed in on one 
side by the sea, and nearly all round the 
shore by the Roman troops. There is, 
however, a pass which he essays for es- 
cape, and entrusts his wife and child to 
his brother, with strict injunctions to re- 
strain his impetuosity of temper, which 
alone may lead to their destruction. The 
brother fails, all three perish, and Spar- 
tacus, finding all his hopes at an end, re- 
solves to sell his life dearly. He fights 
his way through a host into the presence 
of the Proconsul himself, and dies at his 
feet, covered with wounds. 

The play is not very well constructed, 
though well conceived, but the personal 
dignity and propriety of Mr. Forrest sus- 
tains it greatly. It lags greatly in the 
fourth, and part of the fifth acts, but there 
are certainly several spirited scenes dis- 
persed through it. Wadllack played the 
part of the bro.her extremely well, and 
the performers generally deserved great 
commendation. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the Court of Charles I. 
Life and times of Grant Thorburn. By 
himself. 


ETHICS, DIVINITY, AND THEOLOGY. 
The note book of a country Clergyman. 
Harpers. 
Colloquies of Erasmus. Edited by C. J. 
Dillaway. Boston. 


Hints on the portable evidence of chris- 
tianity. By J. Gurney. 

The church of God. By Rev. R. W. 
Evans. 

The mother athome. By Jno. C. Abbot. 

The a right to read the scriptures 
defended. By Rev. S.G. Winchester. 

Parochial lectures on the law and the 
gospel. By 8S. H. Tyng, D. D., Rec- 
ter of St. Paul’s, Philadel hia. 
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FINE ARTS; AND ANNUALS For 1834. 
Religious Souvenir, 8 Engravings. 
Literary Souvenir. 

Atlantie Sonvevir. 

Oriental Annual. 
Geographical Annual. 

Forget Me Not. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 
Keepsake. 

Amulet 

Juvenile Forget-me-not. 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 
Book of Beauty. 

Iliustrations of Scott. 

Byron. 
Landscape Annual. 
Landseape Album. 

Beauties of England. 4 to. 


Scotiand. 
— Wales. 
Ireland. 


United States. “ 

Flora’s Dictionary, by a Lady of Baltimore. 
The Pearl, 12 Engravings. 

The National Portrait Gallery. 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 
Livingsto.’s Penal Code for Louisiana. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCES. 
Grund’s Algebra, for schools, with a key. 


- Chemistry, do. 
Contributions to Geology. By Isaac 


Lea. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boys’ and Girls’ library, vol 18. 

The book of my lady. A melange. 

An eulogium on the life and character of 
W. Wilberforee. By B. N. Hughes, 
a man of color. 

Austin hall; or after-dinner conversa- 
tions, between a father and his children. 


The young orator. By Rev, J. L. Blake. 

Conner’s edition of Scott’s Works, 5th vol. 

Bibhotheque Choisie de la Literature 
Francaise. 

Library of Standard Literature. 
born’s ed. 

Christian Library, vol. ii. part ii. 

Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 

Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 

Waldie’s select circulating library. 

La France literaire. 

Darby’s Gazetteer, new edit. 

Willard’s Journal and letters from France 
and Great Britain. 


Dear- 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Morton on Surgery. 
Byrne on malignant Cholera. 
United States Dispensatory. 


NOVELS, TALES, &C. 

The Down-Easter. By John Neal. 

The Dominie’s legacy. By A. Picken. 

Novels and tales of Maria Edgeworth. 
Vols 17 and 18. 

Tales of Romance. 2d series. 

Tales and confessions. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 

Traditionary stories, and legendary il- 
lustrations. By A. Picken. 

Waldemar. A tale of the 30 years war. 
By W. H. 

The life and writings of Major Jack 
Downing. 

The man of war’s man. 2 vols. 

Lights and shadows of German life. 

The naval officer. 2 vols. 

Newton Forster. 2 vols. 

Sketch book of fashion. 2 vols. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Liber Primus, or first book of latin ex- 
ercises. By J. Dana. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Barrows treatise on the pope’s supremacy 

Womans’ love, a novel. 

Chantilly, do. 

Aims and ends. By Mrs. Sheridan. 

Loves of the Sailors. 

Alice Grey. 

False step. 

King’s seeret 

The Opera, by the author of mothers’ 
and daughter's pinmoney, &e. 

The usurer’s daughter. By the author 
of the Puritan’s grave. 

Leap year, a novel. 

Adventures of Perkin Warbeck. By 
Mrs. Shelley. 

Love and pride, a novel by Theodore 
Hook. 

The heiress. do. 


Redding’s history of modern times. 

Western Australia. By Lieut. Breton. 

Cecil Hyde, a novel. 

Gale Middleton. By Theodore Hook. 

Combe on Phrenology, — revised. 

-—-Insanity. 

Barker on elocution. 

England and America. 

Prevention, or the edict of Nantz. 

United States Quarterly Review. Nol. 

Life of Mrs Hannah More. 

Cotton’s ‘Tour to the great lakes. 

Martin on the colonies of the British 
Empire. 

Aulantic tales. By Miss Leslie. 
Dwight’s Hartford convention, and re- 
view of the policy of the U. States. 

Life of Edmund Kean. Tragedian. 


N. B. We have to abologize to our readers for an error in the December number, in marking the pages; which ertor 
we have unfortunaicly continued a considerable way iuto the present ; in the table of contents to begin oon? any arti- 
Py 


cles that are in duplicate nurabers of page, shall have the second of each pointed out by an asterisk, as (270°). 
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